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HIS  EXCELLENCY,  SENOR  DON  MIGUEL  CRUCHAGA 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  Chile  before  tic  CcvciiKiEt  of  the  United  States 
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THE  NEW  AMBASSADOR 
OF  CHILE  V 

ON  March  23,  1926,  Seftor  don  Miguel  Cruchaga  who  since 
September,  1925,  had  been  in  the  United  States  as  the 
special  Chilean  agent  before  the  arbitrator  in  the  Tacna- 
Arica  controversy,  presented  to  President  Coolidge  at  the 
White  House  the  letters  accrediting  him  as  Ambassador  Extraor¬ 
dinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  Chile  before  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  on  which  occasion  he  spoke,  in  part,  as  follows: 

May  I  be  allowed  this  opportunity  to  reiterate  to  Your  Excellency  the  thanks 
of  the  Government  and  people  of  Chile  for  the  valuable  service  you  have  ren¬ 
dered  to  the  cause  of  continental  good  will  and  peace  by  deciding,  as  arbitrator, 
an  old  controversy  between  sister  nations,  in  an  award  which  will  bring  about 
the  reestablishment  of  the  friendly  relations  they  maintained  in  the  past  and 
which  constituted  a  tradition  in  their  foreign  policies. 

President  Coolidge  in  response  said,  in  part: 

The  friendly  relations  so  long  existing  between  our  countries  afford  great 
satisfaction  to  the  Government  and  people  of  the  United  States,  and  I  assure 
you  that  you  may  always  count  upon  the  cordial  cooperation  of  the  officials 
of  this  Government  in  the  endeavor  to  strengthen  still  further  the  bonds  of 
friendship  and  mutual  esteem  which  happily  unite  our  countries  and  to  which 
you  refer  in  such  felicitous  terms  and  to  promote,  as  well,  commercial  intercourse 
between  them. 

I  have  not  failed  to  note  your  generous  remarks  with  regard  to  the  steps  now 
being  taken  in  the  interest  of  peace  and  good  will  on  the  American  Continent  in 
an  endeavor  to  reach  an  honorable  and  permanent  settlement  of  a  question 
that  has  for  so  long  a  time  disturbed  the  relations  of  two  sister  Republics. 

The  new  ambassador  is  one  of  the  most  eminent  Chileans  of  the 
present  day.  He  first  saw  the  light  of  day  in  Santiago,  the  beautiful 
capital  of  Chile,  on  May  5,  1867.  After  completing  his  preparatory 
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studies  in  the  Instituto  Nacional  he  entered  the  law  school  of  the 
Ihiiversity  of  Chile,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1889. 

Subsequently  Senor  Cruchaga  occupied  the  chair  of  international  law 
in  his  alma  mater,  his  book  on  this  special  branch  of  the  law,  entitled 
“  Nociones  de  Derecho  Internacional,”  now  in  its  third  edition,  being 
widely  used  as  a  text-book  in  many  universities.  He  is  also  an 
honorary  member  of  the  law  faculty  of  the  University  of  La  Plata 
in  Argentina. 

Among  other  interesting  points  in  Senor  Cruchaga’s  career  it  should 
be  noted  that  he  has  occupied  the  position  of  Councilor  of  Public 
Education,  and  that  in  1900  he  was  elected  deputy  to  the  National 
Congress.  On  various  occasions  since  that  time  he  has  represented 
Chile  at  international  conferences,  among  which  may  be  mentioned 
the  First  Pan  American  Scientific  Congress  at  Montevideo,  the  Com¬ 
mission  of  Jurists  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  the  Fourth  Pan  American 
Conference  at  Buenos  Aires.  He  has  also  served  as  a  member  of 
the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  at  The  Hague,  having  repre¬ 
sented  Cliile  at  the  inauguration  of  the  Peace  Palace  in  that  capital. 
In  1903  he  was  named  Minister  of  Finance,  while  in  1905  he  shared  in 
the  Government  as  head  of  the  Cabinet  and  Minister  of  the  Interior. 

Senor  Cruchaga’s  brilliant  diplomatic  career  began  in  1907,  when 
he  was  appointed  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary 
in  Buenos  Aires,  whence  he  was  transferred  in  a  similar  capacity 
to  Montevideo,  to  Berlin,  The  Hague,  and  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Named 
Minister  of  Chile  in  Great  Britain,  he  was  commissioned,  before  he 
had  assumed  that  imjjortant  post,  to  serve  in  the  Lmited  States  as 
special  Chilean  agent  before  the  arbitrator  in  the  Tacna-Arica  con¬ 
troversy,  a  position  which,  as  state<l,  he  was  holding  when  ai)pointed 
Ambassador  in  Washington. 

StMlor  (h-uchaga  is  a  member  <*f  numerous  international  cultural  and 
scientific  societies,  among  which  may  he  mentioned  the  Institute  of 
International  Law.  In  connection  with  this  organization  he  is  serv¬ 
ing  on  the  respectiv'e  commissions  for  the  study  of  international 
law  on  international  aerial  navigation,  on  diplomatic  and  consular 
immunities  and  immunities  which  should  be  recognized  in  the  case 
of  persons  invested  with  functions  of  international  interest.  The 
reports  presented  by  these  commissions  will  be  submitted  to  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  Institute  at  its  sessions  to  be  held  in  Washington 
in  1927. 

The  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  Union  takes  this  opportunity 
of  presenting  its  most  cordial  greetings  to  the  new  Ambassador  of 
Chile,  together  with  its  most  earnest  good  wishes  for  the  success  of 
the  high  mission  intrusted  to  him  by  his  Government. 


By  Capt.  C.  A.  Willoughby 

Military  Attache,  Legation  of  the  United  States,  Caracas,  Venezuela 


CITIZENS  of  firmly  organized  States  have  accepted  many 
features  of  modern  civilization  as  a  matter  of  course,  without 
fully  appreciating  their  influence  upon  economic  and  social 
progress.  This  applies  particularly  to  land  communica¬ 
tions,  such  as  highways  and  railroads.  It  is  well  known  that  in 
colonization  the  extension  of  roads  has  always  meant  the  progress  of 
civilization.  Great  colonizing  nations  therefore  put  road  construc¬ 
tion  at  the  head  of  their  general  administrative  program,  for  the 
roads  of  a  country  are  veritable  arteries  of  economic  life. 

The  great  Republics  of  South  America  are  awakening  to  this  fact. 
Everj'where  an  interest  is  displayed  in  road  development,  many 
States  being  engaged  in  road-huilding  projects  of  considerable 
importance. 

In  this  connection  the  ambitious  work  done  in  Venezuela  merits 
attention.  The  economic  and  material  progress  of  that  country, 
since  1908,  is  an  outstanding  achievement  of  the  administration 
of  General  Gomez.  The  energy  of  this  remarkable  statesman, 
moreover,  has  been  particularly  applic'd  to  a  very  extensive  road- 
construction  program. 

In  evaluating  work  done  in  this  field,  no  comparison  can  he  made 
with  developments  under  governments  having  huge  resources  at 
their  disposal;  material  construction  is,  of  course,  largely  a  matter 
of  money.  The  outstanding  feature  of  the  Venezuelan  program  is 
the  fact  that  an  immense  amount  of  work  has  been  done  without 
a  foreign  loan,  that  every  piece  of  construction  was  financed  from 
ordinary  Government  receipts.  The  fiscal  policy  of  the  Venezuelan 
Government  deserves  unqualified  praise;  from  financial  chaos  and  a 
very  critical  international  situation  brought  about  by  general  eco¬ 
nomic  collapse,  Government  income  and  expenditure  have  been 
developed  and  controlled  until  to-day  the  financial  status  of  Venezuela 
is  perfectly  sound. 

FINANCIAL  FEATURES 

Under  the  present  administration,  over  150,000,000  bolivars  have 
been  expended  for  public  works  alone,  in  the  period  from  1908  to 
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Itia  rocoro  of  •xpanditorot  during  tb*  Var  yoar*  1914-1918  id 
notoaorthjr.  Appropriationa  for  Biblic  Worka  hara  rariad  froa  6% 
to  25  %  of  the  total  Appropriat  iona  for  all’Dapartmanta  • 


EXPENDITURES  FOR  PUBLIC  WORKS  IN  VENEZUELA 
Chart  showing  annual  expenditures  for  public  works  and  roads  under  various  administrations 
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December,  1924.  The  expenditures  under  this  heading  for  the 
fiscal  year  1925  will  probably  reach  30,000,000  bolivars. 

With  admirable  common  sense  and  prudence,  expenditures  for  this 
purpose  are  increased  or  diminished  as  receipts  become  larger  or 
smaller;  the  income  for  1925  having  been  estimated  at  100,000,000 
bolivars,  expenditures  beyond  the  average  were  authorized. 

The  relation  of  the  total  expenditures  for  public  works  to  those  for 
other  government  departments  in  the  same  period  1908-1924  is 
illustrated  in  the  following  tabulation : 

Total  expenditures,  Federal  Government,  1908  to  1924 

Department  of —  Bolican 

Interior . . . . .  301,  486,  579.  58 

State _ _  32,069,415.72 

Treasury _ _ _  263,  831,  977.  75 

War  and  Navy _  205,  571,  121.  42 

Commerce _  77,  985,  280.  11 

Public  Works _ _  150,  883,  060.  22 

Public  Instruction _  57,  326,  636.  02 

It  should  be  noted  that  expenditures  for  public  works  have  a  wide 
application,  from  the  repair  of  government  buildings  and  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  sewage  systems  to  the  construction  of  highways  and  their 
maintenance;  but  an  average  of  over  60  per  cent  of  the  total  has  been 
devoted  to  road  construction. 


ECONOMIC  FEATURES 

Since  1908  over  3,500  kilometers  of  highways  have  been  recon¬ 
structed  or  newly  built,  while  nearly  2,000  kilometers  have  been 
surveyed  and  will  be  developed  as  funds  become  available.  The 
program  is  extensive  and  has  been  designed  with  a  view  to  im¬ 
mediate  practical  utility. 

There  is  a  direct  relation  which  should  always  be  maintained  be¬ 
tween  the  general  road  program  and  the  distribution  of  population, 
i.  e.,  arteries  of  communications  should  be  planned  to  serve  the 
principal  economic  regions  and  the  zones  of  major  density  of  popula¬ 
tion,  for  it  would  be  a  manifest  waste  of  money  to  lay  expensive 
roads  through  regions  which  are  unproductive  or  thinly  populated. 

A  glance  at  the  following  population  chart  will  indicate  that  the 
principal  highways  of  Venezuela  conform  to  the  largest  groupings  of 
the  population  and  tap  the  most  productive  areas. 

For  example,  the  original  project  of  the  Western  Highway  led 
through  the  States  of  Portuguesa  and  Zamora  via  Guanare,  Barinas, 
etc.  Later  on,  the  route  was  abruptly  changed  to  run  via  the  valley 
of  M6rida,  a  much  more  expensive  and  difficult  project,  as  the  road 
then  had  to  cross  the  immense  barrier  of  the  Cordilleras.  This 
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change  was,  however,  perfectly  justified,  since  the  new  route  traverses 
a  region  with  a  population  aggregating  200,000,  while  the  former 
more  southerly  route  would  have  served  a  thinly  populated  district 
of  only  50,000. 

The  juimary  object  of  the  general  road  net  is  therefore  economic. 
Naturally,  it  exercises  a  certain  political  effect  in  knitting  isolated 
regions  together,  in  facilitating  administrative  supervision,  and  in 
strengthening  the  authority  of  the  Government.  This  feature  is 
interesting,  because  so-called  reijionalismo  is  an  actual  political  ele¬ 
ment  in  many  South  American  Republics,  while  solidarity  and 
national  spirit  are  undoubtedly  promoted  by  easy  intercommuni¬ 
cation. 

THE  GENERAL  HIGHWAY  SYSTEM 

The  improved  highways  of  Venezuela  can  be  grouped  roughly  into 
several  principal  arteries,  viz: 

1.  The  Gran  Carretera  Occidental  (the  Great  Western  Highway). — A 
trunk  line  from  Caracas  via  Valencia,  San  Carlos,  Guanare  and  San 
.Vntonio  de  Caparo  to  San  Cristobal.  The  ])ortion  below  Guanare  is 
incomplete  on  account  of  the  unfavorable  economic  situation  of  this 
region.  In  view  of  the  distribution  of  the  ])opulation  the  route  was 
diverted  to  the  nortji,  through  the  Andean  Cordilleras. 

2.  The  Carretera  Tra/isa/iduia  (the  Trans-Andean  Highway). — This 
route  has  taken  the  place  of  the  incomplete  Western  Highway.  It  is  a 
boldly  conceived  and  most  interesting  road  project,  via  Acarigua- 
liar<iuisimeto-Valera-M^rida  to  San  Cristobal  aiul  the  Colombian 
border  town  of  Cucuta. 

Tins  is  t)ie  ancient  ]iig)iway  of  the  Conquhitadores  from  the  hot 
plains  of  Carora  to  t)ie  icy  Paramo  of  Mucuclues  and  Zumbador,  at 
an  elevation  of  l.‘i,()0()  feet. 

The  route  presents  extraordinary  construction  ])roblems;  for  many 
kilometers  the  road  )iad  to  be  cut  out  of  sheer  rock,  as  in  the  valley  of 
the  Chama,  or  carved  from  the  steep  wall  of  narrow  gorges. 

This  central  trunk  line  connects  with  the  Lake  Maracaibo  region 
througli  the  Central  Highway  of  Tachira,  which  unites  San  Ois- 
tobal  with  the  terminus  railway  to  the  lake,  through  the  road  to  El 
Vigla  and  through  the  junction  of  Motat&n,  both  of  which  lead  to  the 
lake  also.  Like  the  central  column  of  a  nervous  system,  this  high¬ 
way  taps  the  fertile  valleys  of  the  Andean  Cordilleras,  where  the 
])roducts  of  every  clime,  from  wheat  to  bananas,  are  grown  in  shelf¬ 
like  zones.  The  combination  of  the  Western  with  the  Trans- Andean 
Highway  represents  a  continuous  connection  between  Caracas,  the 
capital,  and  the  Colombian  frontier,  near  Cucuta,  with,  as  has  been 
said,  two  links  with  the  Lake  Maracaibo  Basin.  The  entire  journey 


THE  GREAT  WESTERN  HIGHWAY 

Upper:  A  stretch  of  concrete  roadway.  Center:  Tamanaco  bridge,  on  the  road  between  Valencia  and  San 
Carlos.  Lower:  Outside  of  Barquisimeto,  looking  toward  Carora 
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can  be  made  comfortably  in  four  days;  the  road  was  finished  and 
opened  to  traffic  in  December,  1925. 

The  rapid  development  of  the  Maracaibo  Basin  as  a  great  potential 
oil  field  prompted  the  recent  construction  of  an  overland  route  to 
Maracaibo  and  Altagracia;  this  road  leaves  the  Trans-Andean  High¬ 
way  at  Carora  and  runs  north  to  Coro,  via  Squisupie  and  Churuguara, 
thence  turning  west  along  the  flat,  arid  coast  line  of  the  Golfo  de 
Venezuela  to  the  town  of  Altagracia  op])osite  tjie  thriving  port  of 
Maracaibo.  Although  open  to  traffic,  this  route  contains  certain 
areas  which  will  be  subject  to  interruption  during  the  rainy  season, 
particularly  where  the  road  follows  quehradas,  or  dry  river  beds. 

3.  The  next  important  artery  is  that  known  in  one  section  as  the 
Eastern  Highway  and,  farther  on,  as  the  Road  to  the  Llanos;  as 
originally  projected,  this  highway  was  to  connect  Caracas  with 
Ciudad  Bolivar,  on  the  Orinoco,  via  El  Sombrero,  Valle  de  la  Pascua, 
Cantaura,  and  Soledad. 

It  follows  the  Great  Western  into  Aragua  and  branches  south  at  La 
Encrueijada,  near  Turmero.  From  this  point  to  El  Sombrero,  the 
road  is  known  as  the  Llanos  Road ;  this  portion  is  of  excellent  con¬ 
struction,  and  derives  its  name  from  the  ancient  cattle  trail  from  the 
lowlands  to  the  coast. 

The  Llanos  are  the  immense  plains  which  stretch  from  the  moun¬ 
tain  ranges  of  the  coast  dowm  to  the  valley  of  the  Orinoco.  At  one 
time  these  vast  stretches  contained  immense  herds  of  cattle  and 
horses;  although  the  economic  importance  of  this  region  has  some¬ 
what  diminished,  the  cattle  industry  is  still  dominating. 

Road  construction  faces  a  problem  here  which  is  probably  unique 
in  the  world.  These  plains  are  periodically  flooded  during  the  rainy 
season,  until  they  are  transformed  into  a  shallow  sea;  it  is  obvious 
that  a  standard  road  is  impossible.  Consequently,  the  roadbed 
disappears  near  El  Sombrero  and  gives  way  to  irregidar  wagon  tracks, 
which  wind  over  the  grassy  plains.  During  the  dry  season,  these 
trails  can  be  used  by  light  cars.  The  journey  from  Caracas  to  Ciudad 
Bolivar  can  be  made  in  four  days.  There  is  also  a  branch  from  Can¬ 
taura  to  Maturin,  the  capital  of  the  State  of  Monagas;  within  the  past 
year  this  region  has  become  prominent  on  account  of  tentative  oil 
developments. 

From  Ciudad  Bolivar,  an  extension  of  the  Eastern  Highway  leads 
to  the  important  gold  region  of  El  Callao,  near  the  frontier  of  British 
Guiana,  via  Caruachi,  Guasipati  and  Upata;  this  is  a  second-class 
road  as  far  as  Upata. 

4.  Intensive  road  construction  has  taken  jdace  in  the  Federal 
District  and  on  roads  from  central  States  to  the  sea  ports  of  Puerto 
Cabello  and  La  Guayra.  These  are  first-class  roads,  of  Telford 
macadam,  passable  throughout  the  year  for  all  types  of  traffic. 


THE  TRANS-ANDEAN  HIGHWAY 

Upper;  The  roml  to  the  Venezuelan  Andes,  between  Acarigua  and  Barquisimeto.  This  stretch  of  the 
highway  is  considered  third-class.  Lower:  A  section  of  the  road  between  Valera  and  Timotes 


THE  EASTEKN  HIGHWAY 

Upper:  A  sharp  curve  on  a  stretch  of  second-class  roadway  which  is  now  ^ing  improved.  Lo^^: 

Uo^f  the  road  in  the  State  of  Anroitegui.  When  construction  work  is  completed  this  will  be  a  first- 
class  ro^ 
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The  paving  of  the  quadrangle  La  Guaira-Caracas-Valencia- 
Puerto  Cabello,  approximating  250  kilometers  in  perimeter,  will 
be  changed  to  reinforced  concrete,  the  large  portions  already  com¬ 
pleted  being  of  excellent  modern  construction. 

The  picturesque  road  from  La  Guayra  to  Caracas  climbs  from 
sea  level  to  3,072  feet;  a  new  cut-off  with  more  uniform  grade  is 
practically  completed.  This  is  a  model  road  in  everj'  respect,  with 
a  substantial  cement  top,  heavy  rails  along  the  precipitous  turns, 
and  solid  construction  in  bridges,  culverts,  and  retaining  walls. 

From  Maracay,  the  favorite  residence  of  the  President,  a  good 
road  crosses  the  mountains  to  the  small  port  of  Ocumare  de  la 
Costa;  this  road  has  probably  more  strategic  than  economic  utility. 


THE  LA  aUAIRA-CARACAS  HIQHWAY 

A  model  road  in  every  respect.  Strong  guard  rails  have  been  built  along  the  precipitous  curves 


The  important  highway  from  Valencia  to  the  seaport  of  Puerto 
Cabello  will  also  be  surfaced  with  concrete.  This  modern  improve¬ 
ment  has  great  economic  significance,  as  it  will  break  the  strangle 
hold  of  several  small  railroads  in  this  region  which  are  operating 
under  long-term  concessions. 

From  Caracas,  a  fine  cement  road  also  extends  as  far  as  Guatire, 
merging  into  the  projected  Highway  of  the  South,  partially  com¬ 
pleted,  via  Santa  Luefa,  Santa  Teresa,  Altagracia  and  Saraza. 
When  finished,  this  road  will  be  clear  of  the  zone  of  inundation  of 
the  Llanos,  and  will  undoubtedly  become  the  principal  route  to 
Ciudad  Bolivar.  A  branch  will  extend  to  Barcelona,  capital  of  the 
State  of  Anzofttegui,  on  the  coast,  possibly  connecting  also  with 
Cumand,  from  which  a  good  road  has  recently  been  completed  to 
100170— 26t— Bull.  7 - 2 
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Upiier:  Pioturcsque  curves  in  the  highway.  Lower:  A  deep  cut  through  rock 


A  TYPICAL  CONCRETE  BRIDGE  ON  THE  PUERTO  CABELLO-VALENCIA  ROAD 


dirt-roads,  across  savannahs  as  level  as  a  billiard  table,  to  endless 
grades  cut  out  of  sheer  granite  at  altitudes  higher  than  Mont  Blanc. 
Construction  costs  have  consequently  differed  considerably.  The 
road  to  Ocutnare  de  la  Costa  cost  an  average  of  $12,223  per  jnile, 
while  sections  in  the  Andean  Cordillera,  across  the  Paramo  of 
Muchuchfes  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Chama,  cost  as  high  as  $25,000 
per  mile.  Macadam  roads  have  cost  from  5  to  8  bolivares  ($1.60) 
per  square  meter. 

As  a  rule,  costs  have  been  low'er  than  corresponding  costs  in  the 
United  States;  this,  of  course,  is  due  to  lower  'wages  for  day  labor. 
Maintenance — ■which  is  as  important  as  initial  construction — has  not 
yet  reached  the  point  of  continuous  system;  native  workmen  are 
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Cuamanacoa,  in  the  interior.  In  addition  to  the  highw'ays  described 
there  are  numerous  local  roads,  dirt  roads,  and  mule  trails  which 
can  be  used  during  the  dry  season.  Many  of  them  are  being  slowly 
improved  as  time  and  funds  permit.  The  so-called  Coastal  Highway 
from  Puerto  Cahello  via  San  Felipe  to  Barquisimeto  is  an  example 
of  a  local  road  'v\'hich  is  slowly  being  converted  into  a  first-class  road, 
through  bridge  construction  and  surfacing. 

At  present,  there  is  a  marked  lack  of  lateral  communication  along 
the  coast  of  the  Caribbean. 


TECHNICAL  FEATURES 


The  varied  topography  of  Venezuela  has  brought  about  conditions 
of  road  construction  ranging  from  those  required  for  simple,  scraped 
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employed  to  care  for  about  3  kilometers  of  road  each.  As  this  is  not 
uniform,  certain  sections  have  consequently  begun  to  deteriorate. 
On  the  principal  roads,  however,  in  the  central  States,  workers  are 
constantly  employed. 

The  standard  specifications  for  road  construction  are  as  follows: 
Width,  4  to  5  meters;  radius  of  curves,  20  meters;  and  maximum 
grades,  6  per  cent.  Roads  generally  follow  the.  contours  on  their 
grade  allowance;  as  a  rule  no  tangents  are  cut,  and  bridges  are  used 
only  across  the  larger  streams.  Varied  types  of  bridges,  depending 
on  the  locality,  have  been  employed,  from  substantial  steel  trestles  to 
narrow  wire  suspension  bridges.  Generally  the  roads  have  natural 


ROAD  BUILDING 

A  second<lass  road  under  construction  in  the  State  of  Miranda,  near  Santa  Lucia,  showing  concrete  culvert 

in  foreground 


road  beds;  approximately  500  kilometers  only  are  of  standard 
macadam  or  cement  construction,  the  rest  having  a  light  top  dressing 
of  gravel  or  crushed  rock. 

The  administration  of  the  road  system  is  almost  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Works.  States  are  supposed  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  construction,  but  as  their  funds  are  relatively  limited,  most 
of  the  expense  is  being  borne  by  the  Federal  Government. 

In  its  broader  aspects,  this  road  program  represents  a  notable 
achievement.  Within  relatively  few  years,  the  principal  economic 
regions  of  the  country  have  been  linked  by  interstate  highways  run¬ 
ning  from  east  to  west,  from  Maturin  to  the  Colombian  frontier,  and 
from  north  to  south  from  the  Caribbean  to  the  llanos  of  the  Orinoco. 


PUBLIC  LIBRARIES 
IN  LATIN  AMERICAN 
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LIBRARIES  IN  SOUTH  AMERICA 
By  Augusto  Eyquem 

Of  the  National  Library  of  Chile;  Member  of  the  A.  L.  A. 

I 

There  still  prevails  a  gross  misconception  of  the  motives 
that  prompted  Spain  to  the  conquest  and  settlement  of 
America.  We  still  hear  sometimes  that  her  only  motives 
were  greed  and  sordid  ambition.  Facts,  however — and 
facts  based  upon  the  most  recent  historical  discoveries — show  an 
entirely  different  panorama.  Not  only  did  Spain  try  her  best  to 
protect  and  civilize  the  Indians,  but  she  did  not  fail  to  endow  her 
colonies  with  books  and  instruments  of  learning.  The  fact  that 
universities  were  founded  as  early  as  1538  is  very  significant  and 
proves  that  the  policy  of  Spain  was  not  that  of  trying  to  get  every¬ 
thing  she  could  out  of  America  without  giving  back  something.  On 
the  contrary,  we  see  her  trying  to  impart  to  her  colonies  the  very 
best  she  could  find  in  her  culture.  And  we  must  remember  that  in 
those  days  Spain  was  the  most  powerful  and  brilliant  country  in 
the  world.  The  earliest  record  of  a  university  being  founded  in 
America  dates  back  to  the  aforesaid  date:  1538.  In  that  year  was 
founded  the  Universidad  Imperial  y  Pontificia  de  Santo  Domingo. 
A  few  years  later,  in  1551,  was  founded  the  University  of  Mexico, 
and  in  1553  the  Universidad  de  San  Marcos  was  established  in 
Lima.  On  the  other  hand,  both  Mexico  City  and  Lima,  then  the 
Spanish  capitals  of  the  New  World,  had  printing  presses  long  before 
the  English  colonists  settled  in  North  .tVmerica.  The  first  city  in 
America  that  had  a  printing  press  was  Mexico  City,  and  the  first 
book  printed  in  America  was  printed  in  Mexico  City  in  1539.  All 
this  shows  that  Spain  was  neither  backward  nor  parsimonious  in 
offering  to  the  great  continent  she  discovered  the  culture  and  the 
lofty  ideals  that  have  placed  her  in  an  eminent  position  among  the 
nations.  Spain  has  been  often  misunderstood.  More  than  that. 


■  Read  at  the  last  biennial  meeting  of  the  Texas  Library  Association,  held  at  Houston,  Texas. 
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she  has  often  been  slandered.  And  I,  as  a  Spanish-American,  must 
declare  .  .  .  that  1  feel  an  intimate  pleasure  in  emphasizing  the  fact 
that  the  origin  of  the  Spanish-^Vmerican  libraries  and  of  the  keen 
interest  in  things  literar}'  that  prevails  throughout  Latin  *Vmerica  is 
to  be  found  in  the  wise  statesmanship  and  generosity  of  our  mother 
country. 

The  date  of  the  foundation  of  the  first  Spanish-American  library 
is  diflicult  to  tletermine,  although  it  is  certain  that  collections  of 
books  existed  in  many  monasteries  and  schools  long  before  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  An  Argentinian  historian  claims  that 
“the  oldest  library  in  America”  was  that  of  the  University  of 
Cordoba,  which — according  to  him — was  established  10  years  after 
the  foundation  of  Buenos  Aires.^  This  assertion,  however,  does  not 
rest  upon  historical  authenticity.  At  any  rate,  the  fact  remains 
that  throughout  the  Spanish  colonial  empire  there  were  numerous 
libraries — both  in  universities  and  monasteries.  These  libraries 
were  not  public  libraries  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  word.  First  of 
all,  the  monasterial  libraries  were  intended  for  the  exclusive  use  of 
the  monks  and  bishops;  and  as  to  the  university  libraries,  they  were 
used  only  by  university  people,  the  clergy,  the  well-to-do,  and  the 
officers  of  the  Government,  in  other  words,  by  a  comparatively 
small  elite.  And  if  we  bear  in  mind  that  the  student  body  of  these 
Spanish-American  universities  never  exceeded  a  few  hundred  stu¬ 
dents — the  University  of  San  Felipe,  foimded  at  Santiago  in  1738, 
and  which  possessed  one  of  the  finest  libraries  in  South  i\merica, 
could  never  boast  of  a  student  body  superior  to  100 — we  can  imagine 
how  small  that  elite  was! 

It  has  been  repeated  often  that  no  books  whatsoever  could  be 
taken  to  the  Spanish  dominions.  This  is  exaggerated.  It  is  true 
that  a  royal  decree  of  April  4,  1531,  put  a  ban  on  the  introduction 
into  the  Spanish  colonial  empire  of  books  of  fiction  or  imagination. 
But  what  actually  happened  is  that  practically  every  kind  of  book 
could  be  taken  to  America  after  1580  with  the  sole  exception  of 
those  declared  heretical  by  the  church.  So  we  see  that  Spain 
furnished  her  colonies  with  libraries,  with  universities,  and  with 
books.  Commenting  on  this,  the  Library  Journal  says  in  one  of 
its  editorials: 

Spain  left  to  the  Latin-American  countries  rich  traditions  of  culture,  and  the 
habit  of  establishing  libraries  in  her  municipalities  affords  the  germ  for  modern 
library  development. 

With  the  emancipation  of  the  Spanish-American  colonies,  which 
for  most  of  them  took  place  in  the  memorable  year  of  1810,  a  new 
spirit  and  a  new  life  animated  those,  until  then,  remote  and  apparently 

>  Buenos  .Vires  was  founded  by  Juan  de  Oaray  in  1580. 
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quiescent  regions  of  these  world.  In  order  to  make  the  break  with 
Mother  Country  as  complete  as  possible,  the  newly  constituted 
Republics  wanted  to  create  everytliing  anew.  Governments  took 
the  form  of  democratic  representations,  they  proclaimed  the  liberty 
of  commerce,  the  public  administration  was  organized  on  an  entirely 
new  plan,  armies  and  navies  were  created  under  the  guidance  of 
Kuropean  military  experts,  and  schools  and  colleges  were  established 
in  the  capitals  and  chief  cities  of  the  new  States.  The  necessity  of 
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providing  the  citizens  with  new  means  of  reading  and  information 
w^as  not  overlooked  by  the  statesmen  that  molded  the  young  nations. 
In  the  very  same  year  of  1810,  national  libraries  were  founded  in  most 
Spanish  American  capitals.  The  National  Library  of  Argentina, 
founded  also  in  1810,  was  not  opened  until  1812,  and  in  the  following 
year  that  of  Chile  was  established  at  Santiago.  The  National  Li¬ 
brary  of  Uruguay  was  founded  in  1816,  and  that  of  Peru  in  1822, 
that  is,  the  year  following  the  proclamation  of  her  independence. 
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The  nucleus  of  the  National  Library  of  Chile  was  the  old  collection 
of  the  Jesuits,  consisting  of  5,000  volumes,  which  had  been  kept  at 
the  Universidad  de  San  Felipe  ever  since  the  expulsion  of  that 
order;  while  the  collection  of  the  National  Library  of  Argentina,  like 
the  one  of  Harvard,  was  started  in  1796,  with  a  gift  from  a  theologian, 
the  Right  Reverend  Don  Manuel  Azanor  y  Ramirez,  bishop  of  Buenos 
Aires.  This  collection,  together  with  some  books  of  the  Colegio  de 
San  Carlos,  constituted  the  nucleus  of  the  present  Biblioteca  Nacional 
of  Buenos  Aires. 

We  have  seen  that  with  the  birth  of  the  Spanish- American  nations 
a  new  era  begins  for  the  Spanish-Ainerican  libraries — the  era  of 
national  libraries.  As  it  is  easy  to  imagine,  the  oi^anization  of  those 
libraries  was  very  imperfect.  Most  of  them  were  started  with  a  staff 
of  not  more  than  five  or  ten  persons,  and  these  had  not  the  least 
training  in  things  pertaining  to  library  economy.  They  were  picked 
from  among  members  of  prominent  families  who  had  graduated  from 
the  university  and  who  had  influence  with  the  Government.  The 
respective  collections  of  books  were  installed  in  very  poor  buildings, 
lacking  all  the  essentials  required  in  modem  libraries.  Such  things 
as  cataloguing  or  classification  were  absolutely  unknown  and  the 
people  had  to  rely  on  the  memory — and  sometimes  on  the  good  will — 
of  the  librarians,  who  knew  by  heart  the  location  of  a  given  book  or 
the  resources  of  the  library  on  a  given  subject.  It  was  not  imtil 
many  years  after  they  were  founded  that  catalogues  began  to  be 
prepared,  and  these  catalogues — as  they  are  still  made  in  some 
countries — were  written  in  books,  not  on  cards.  It  was  not  imtil 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  that  catalogues  in  book  form 
began  to  be  printed. 

The  same  condition  prevailed  throughout  Latin  America  during 
the  nineteenth  century,  the  only  real  progress  achieved  being  the 
acquisition  of  new  books,  which,  however,  was  quite  slow.  There 
is,  indeed,  a  remarkable  exception  in  the  famous  attempt  made  by 
President  Domingo  Faustino  Sarmiento  of  Argentina  to  infuse 
rejuvenating  blood  into  the  spiritual  life  of  his  country.  Sarmiento 
had  been  for  many  years  in  Chile,  where  he  published  his  first  essays — 
among  others  his  celebrated  Facundo — and  where  he  taught  in  several 
colleges.  In  1845  he  came  to  the  United  States  with  the  purpose 
of  studying  American  institutions,  and  especially  the  organization 
of  the  universities  and  libraries.  A  few  years  later  he  w'as  elected 
President  of  Argentina,  whereupon  he  started  a  series  of  sweeping 
reforms  bearing  on  public  education.  His  enthusiasm  knew  no  limits. 
He  had  decided  to  make  every  Argentinian  go  to  school  and  use  the 
libraries.  And  he  almost  succeeded.  By  1870  he  had  established 
about  200  new  libraries  from  north  to  south.  Unfortunately,  the 
times  were  not  ripe  for  these  innovations  on  so  extravagant  a  scale. 
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and  of  the  200  libraries  founded  in  1870,  only  about  a  dozen  survived 
in  1895. 

In  1908  a  new  era  of  library  progress  was  inaugurated  in  Argentina 
with  the  foundation  of  the  “Asociacion  Nacional  de  Bibliotecarios,  ” 
an  organization  the  aims  of  which  correspond,  on  general  lines, 
to  the  aims  of  the  American  Library  Association.  In  the  same  year 
was  also  founded  La  Universidad  Popular,  organ  of  the  aforesaid 
society,  the  first  Argentine  library  congress  met,  and  the  first  attempt 
toward  a  course  in  librarianship  was  made.  A  second  Argentine 
library  congress  met  in  1910,  and  a  third  in  1916.  Unfortunately, 
the  great  enthusiasm  that  characterized  this  library  movement  was 
confined  to  the  spoken  and  written  word  and  did  not  fully  materialize. 


THE  NATIONAL  LIBRARY  OF  PERU,  IN  LIMA 


SO  that  at  present,  Argentina  is  still  far  from  the  United  States  stand¬ 
ards  of  library  organization. 

The  Argentine  library  movement  of  1908  had  its  counterpart  in 
several  other  Latin  American  countries,  particularly  in  Chile.  In 
1910,  Senor  Carlos  Silva  Cruz  was  appointed  director  of  the  National 
Library  at  Santiago.  Now  Senor  Silva  Cruz  is  one  of  the  foremost 
intellectuals  of  Chile  and  is  looked  upon  as  the  ablest  librarian  in 
Latin  America.  Like  Sarmiento,  he  came  to  the  United  States 
in  order  to  study  American  institutions.  As  soon  as  he  was  appointed 
librarian,  he  started  a  series  of  reforms  and  implanted  American 
standards  of  cataloguing.  At  present,  most  of  the  books  in  the 
National  Library  are  catalogued  on  cards  as  in  the  United  States  libra- 
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ries.  Thanks  to  the  unflinching  efforts  of  Senor  Silva  Cruz,  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  appropriated  the  necessary  funds  for  the  erection  of  a  new 
building  for  the  National  Library.  This  building,  inaugurated  this 
j'ear,  is  considered  by  experts  as  the  most  beautiful  and  most  scien- 
tilically  planned  building  of  its  kind  in  Latin  America.  Another 
important  measure  implanted  by  wSefior  Silva  Gruz  is  that  when  a 
vacancy  occurs  the  position  must  be  tilled  by  a  person  chosen  in 
public  competition.  Any  person  who  has  his  A.  B.  (Bachiller  en 
llumanidades)  from  the  University  of  ('Idle,  and  who  can  speak  two 
foreign  languages,  is  entitled  to  take  part  in  this  competition.  The 
competition  consists  of  a  series  of  examinations  bearing  on  librarian- 
ship,  literature,  bibliography,  geography,  history,  two  foreign 
languages  (English,  French,  and  German  preferred),  Spanish  com¬ 
position  and  typewriting.  The  candidate  who  attains  the  highest 
grade  in  this  series  of  examinations  is  given  the  position.  This 
measure  became  a  law  on  the  25th  of  October,  1921. 

Another  tine  feature  of  the  National  Library  of  Chile  is  its  circula¬ 
tion  department,  which  stands  second  only  to  that  of  the  Brazilian 
National  Library.  The  idea  of  library  courses  has  also  won  favor 
in  Chile,  Seflor  Ignacio  Silva  Arriagada  being  the  first  to  realize  that 
they  are  essential  to  the  progress  of  public  libraries.  He,  accord¬ 
ingly,  established  an  elementary  course  in  1913,  but  owing  to  lack  of 
fimds  it  could  not  be  maintained  for  long,  and  in  the  end  the  idea 
had  to  be  abandoned. 

The  National  Library  of  Uruguay  has  also  joined  in  the  renovating 
movement  initiated  in  her  sister  countries,  and  is  at  present  making 
steady  progress  under  the  able  guidance  of  Senor  Arturo  Scarone, 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  writers  and  bibliographers  of  Latin 
America  and  its  greatest  apostle  of  the  idea  of  establishing  library 
schools.  The  fact  that  the  number  of  books,  29,793,  consulted  by 
the  public  during  the  year  of  1917  was  increased  in  the  year  1924 
to  57,237  shows  that  new  life  has  been  imparted  to  this  library  by 
its  progressive  librarian. 

It  is  but  fair  to  emphasize  here  the  fact  that  Mexico  has  been,  so 
far,  the  most  successful  Latin  American  country  in  attempting  to 
establish  schools  of  librarianship,  the  first  one  foimded  in  Mexico 
being  that  established  by  the  director  of  the  National  Library, 
Senor  Augustin  Loera  y  Ch&vez  in  1916. 

In  Peru  there  is  also  a  movement  in  favor  of  the  modernization  of 
the  public  libraries.  Our  distinguished  colleague,  Mr.  Forrest  B. 
Spaulding,  was  called  in  1921  by  the  Peruvian  Government,  and  after 
a  careful  survey  of  the  present  situation  of  the  Peruvian  libraries 
he  proposed  a  series  of  reforms  that,  if  put  into  effect,  would  place 


the  most  complete  ami  its  circulation  department  the  most  efficiently 
run  in  Latin  America. 

Mention  must  be  made  of  the  excellent  work  being  carried  out  at 
the  Biblioteca  Nacional  of  Cuba  by  its  present  librarian,  Dr.  Fran¬ 
cisco  de  Paula  Coronado.  Dr.  Coronado,  who  is  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  Cuban  writers  of  the  present  generation,  came  to  th>3 
United  States  in  order  to  study  the  organization  of  the  public 
libraries,  and  he  is  now  implanting  in  his  country,  the  American 
standards  of  librarianship. 

Outside  of  the  countries  mentioned,  little  progress,  in  the  modern 
sense  of  the  word,  has  been  made.  In  other  parts  of  Latin  America 
they  still  cling  to  the  old  standards:  The  catalogues — where  they 
exist — are  written  in  book  form,  there  is  no  classification  whatsoever. 


Courtesy  of  All  Americas  Cables 

THE  BEAUTIFUL  NEW  NATIONAL  LIBKARY,  SANTIAGO,  CHILE 
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those  libraries  on  a  quite  up-to-date  level.  Unfortunately,  however, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  passed  a  resolution 
on  October  19,  1921,  recommending  to  the  Minister  of  Instruction 
that  Mr.  Forrest  B.  Spaulding  be  given  charge  of  the  cataloguing  of 
the  Biblioteca  National  in  addition  to  his  other  duties,  this  has  never 
been  carried  out. 

The  public  libraries  of  Brazil  have  undergone  a  tremendous  change 
during  these  last  15  yearn.  In  1910  was  erected  the  new  palatial 
building  of  the  Biblioteca  Nacional  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  which  stands 
second  only  to  the  building  of  the  Chilean  National  Library  at 
Santiago.  The  catalogues  of  the  Brazilian  National  Library  are 
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members  of  the  staff  are  appointed  under  political  or  social  influence, 
and  no  one  has  ever  dreamed  of  library  schools. 

In  conclusion:  Latin-American  libraries  are  passing  tlu-ough  a 
period  of  transition.  Several  countries  have  already  realized  the 
need  of  scientifically  trained  librarians.  In  the  North,  Mexico  has 
the  lead;  in  the  South,  the  leading  countries  are  those  known  as  the 
A.  B.  C.:  Argentina,  Brazil,  and  Chile.  Unfortunately  we  have  not 
j’et  reached  the  stage  of  library  schools.  ^Vnd  w'e  need  them  badly. 
But  W'hat  W'e  need  most — allow  me  to  put  it  frankly — is  the  kind 
help  of  the  American  libraries,  librarians  and  library  schools.  This 
help  could  be  extended  in  two  principal  W’ays:  (1)  Establishing 


THE  NATIONAL  LIBRARY,  RIO  DE  JANEIRO 


scholarships  for  Latin-American  students;  (2)  giving  temporary 
positions  in  large  public  libraries  to  Latin-American  librarians. 
The  Latin-American  students  and  librarians  should  be  carefully 
selected  in  competitive  examinations  by  the  respective  Govern¬ 
ments  and  would  spend  at  least  a  year  in  the  United  States.  Those 
given  positions  in  large  public  libraries  would  be  placed  in  the  de¬ 
partments  of  cataloguing,  classification,  and  circulation — since 
these  are  at  present  the  departments  that  need  first  attention  in 
Latin-American  libraries — and  W'henever  possible  would  take  evening 
courses  or  outside  courses  in  library  science.  I  respectfully  suggest 
this  idea  in  the  name  of  Latin-.ibnerican  librarians  because  I  am 
sure  that  if  put  into  practice  it  would  contribute  more  than  fictitious 
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articles  or  diplomatic  interviews  to  the  mutual  knowledge,  under¬ 
standing  and  affection  of  the  two  portions  of  this  wonderful  con¬ 
tinent. 

II  y 

LIBRARY  WORK  IN  MEXICO 
By  Juana  Manriqlt;  de  Lara 

Departamento  de  Bibliotecas  de  la  Secretaria  de  Educacidn  Publico,  Mexico  City 

Mexico  has  had  rich  and  well  supplied  libraries  since  the  colonial 
days;  but  libraries  to  which  the  public  had  free  access  were  almost 
entirely  unknown  at  that  time.  The  only  public  library,  and  histori¬ 
cally,  the  first  one  of  that  kind  in  our  country,  was  opened  by  the 
Catholic  Cathedral  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  .  .  . 

This  state  of  things  was  prolonged  several  decades  after  the  pro¬ 
clamation  of  Independence,  and  it  was  not  until  1857  that  President 
Ignacio  Comonfort  gave  out  a  decree  founding  the  National  Library, 
taking  for  that  purpose  90,000  volumes  from  the  libraries  of  the 
University  of  Mexico,  the  Catholic  convents,  and  the  religious  colleges. 
Many  years  later,  in  1882,  this  library  was  inaugurated  and  the 
Government  appropriated  a  fund  of  about  $3,000  yearly  to  buy 
books.  The  library  was  located  in  a  beautiful  old  church  build¬ 
ing,  adapted  for  the  purpose,  where  it  remains  to  this  day.  This 
establishment  has  a  wonderful  collection  of  200  incunabula,  and 
many  other  rare  and  valuable  hooks.  It  has  also  a  large  number  of 
documents  relating  to  Mexican  history.  The  whole  stock  of  books 
amounts  to  a  quarter  of  a  million  volumes,  and  the  annual  budget 
is  now  $63,000.  ... 

According  to  statistics,  10  years  ago  there  was  a  total  of  92  libraries 
in  the  whole  country  (not  counting  of  course  the  private  ones). 
To  several  of  them,  the  public  had  free  access;  some,  however,  were 
for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  members  of  the  learned  societies  where 
they  were  established,  or  for  the  pupils  of  the  colleges  and  schools. 
Anyw'ay,  few  people  took  advantage  of  them;  and  the  State  public 
libraries  were  as  little  frequented  as  the  others.  .  .  . 

Since  then,  the  library  movement  has  grown,  and  in  1921  the 
Secretary  of  Public  Education  created  a  library  bureau  which  took 
charge  of  everything  concerning  libraries,  books,  and  librarians. 

Knowing  the  true  needs  of  the  Mexican  people,  the  attention  of  the 
department  was  directed  to  the  establishment  of  small  public  libraries 
with  a  stock  varying  between  300  and  2,000  books,  in  Mexico  City 
and  all  over  the  country. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  year  after  the  library  department  was 
founded  there  were  1,272  libraries  of  this  kind  scattered  throughout 
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the  Department  of  Education,  with  17,000  volumes,  the  Cervantes 
Library,  with  20,000,  and  the  Ibero-American  Library,  devoted  to 
books  of  Latin-American  authors  and  about  Latin  America,  with 
10,000  volumes.  .  .  , 

By  this  time  loan  service  was  established  in  libraries,  being  very 
useful  especially  to  students  and  those  devoted  to  scientific  and  his¬ 
torical  research.  .  .  . 

Several  students  were  sent  to  the  United  States  to  study  modern 
systems  of  library  economy,  and  they  have  come  back  to  this  country 
with  new  suggestions  and  ideas  for  the  organization  of  our  libraries. 


the  Republic  and  reaching  even  the  humble  people  of  the  most  hidden 
little  villages.  Of  all  these  libraries,  24  were  established  in  Mexico 
City  alone,  and  the  people  of  this  city  showed  their  appreciation  by 
visiting  these  libraries  to  the  number  of  50,000  people  monthly. 

By  1924  the  total  number  of  libraries  founded  by  the  bureau  and 
enriched  with  gifts  of  books  was  4,000;  and  the  number  of  volumes 
sent  to  these  libraries  and  to  many  private  ones,  in  the  whole  country, 
was  407,476.  .  .  . 

At  the  end  of  the  same  year  three  important  new  libraries  were 
opened  to  the  public  of  the  capital  of  the  Republic:  The  Library  of 
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The  beginning  of  the  year  1925  brought  many  changes  in  the  library 
tlepartment.  With  the  new  government  of  President  Calles,  there 
was  a  new  Secretary  of  Education,  and  a  new  head  of  the  library 
department  was  appointed,  a  young  woman.  Miss  Esperanza  Velds- 
quez  Bringas.  In  accordance  with  the  policy  of  economy  which 
President  Calles  is  following  with  regard  to  public  finances,  the 
budget  of  the  department  was  lowered  to  $238,000,  about  $34,000 
less  than  the  appropriation  for  1924.  .  .  . 

The  first  step  of  the  bureau  was  to  reopen  the  library  school  in 
January,  1925,  with  a  list  of  about  120  pupils  registered.  It  has  met 


Cotirtony  of  TrxM  Idhrao'  Amoriation 

THE  CERVANTES  I.IHRARY,  MEXICO  CITY 
Olio  of  tho  lariior  librarios  in  the  Mexican  capital  o|«ncd  to  the  public  in  Itt'.M 


with  great  success,  the  first  course  ending  this  November,  and  we 
expect  to  graduate  a  good  number  of  librarians  ready  to  go  to  the 
small  public  libraries.  The  majority  of  these  pupils  are  already  in 
library  positions.  .  .  . 

Many  small  libraries  have  been  founded  in  and  out  of  Mexico  City, 
reaching  even  the  smallest  towns  all  over  the  country.  Numerous 
little  collections  of  well-selected  books  have  also  been  sent  to  work¬ 
ingmen’s  associations,  schools,  jails,  hospitals,  military  quarters,  and 
other  similar  institutions.  Many  of  these  collections  are  sent  to  rural 
communities  and  industrial  centers,  care  being  taken  to  select  books 
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of  a  not  too  technical  nature,  in  order  that  they  may  be  of  real  use  to 
the  people  who  will  read  them.  .  .  . 

As  interest  in  the  study  of  sociology  and  its  allied  subjects  has 
increased  in  the  last  few  years  among  the  Mexican  people,  the  bureau 
thought  it  necessary  to  establish  a  special  library  devoted  to  that 
purpose.  In  the  middle  of  the  year  the  Social  Research  Library  was 
established  with  a  collection  of  about  10,000  volumes  on  every  branch 
of  the  social  sciences.  .  .  . 

Eight  thousand  copies  of  The  Bulletin  of  the  Boole  and  the  People 
are  issued  monthly  and  sent  free  throughout  the  country  to  every¬ 
body  who  applies  for  it.  This  Bulletin  contains  accurate  information 
on  popular  books  that  can  be  found  in  the  public  libraries,  lists  of 
useful  books  on  various  topics,  and  little  editorials  on  subjects 
related  to  books,  how  to  use  them,  how  to  select  them,  their  meaning 
in  life,  and  so  forth.  .  .  . 

One  of  the  chief  activities  of  the  bureau  in  1925  was  to  keep  a 
competent  staff  of  supervisors,  which  oversees  the  service  of  the 
libraries,  and  points  out  the  necessary  reforms  and  other  needs.  In 
this  way  every  library  in  Mexico  City  is  being  organized,  classified, 
and  catalogued,  and  every  provision  for  good  administration  and 
service  is  being  made.  .  ,  . 

The  library  department  does  not  have  absolute  control  over  the 
libraries  outside  of  Mexico  City,  as  they  depend  financially  on 
the  State  governments  and  that  of  the  University  of  Mexico,  but  it 
has  the  right  to  assist  them  in  any  technical  problem.  There  are 
many  inquiries  every  month  applying  for  information  about  library 
organization  methods,  and  many  bibliographical  questions.  We 
promptly  answer  them  all  by  mail,  giving  every  kind  of  available 
information  about  the  matter.  Besides,  since  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  a  course  of  library  science  by  correspondence  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  for  the  benefit  of  everyone  who  may  be  interested  in  this 
topic.  There  are  now  90  pupils  registered,  counting  among  them 
ma^"  o^vners  of  good-sized  public  libraries. 

Last  summer,  the  University  Division  of  the  Department  of 
Education  organized  several  combes  for  Mexican  teachers,  adding  to 
the  curriculum  a  small  course  on  school  libraries.  Several  teachers 
were  keenly  interested  in  this  study,  and  attended  the  lectures.  At 
the  end  of  this  two  months’  course,  the  university  issued  them  a 
certificate.  All  the  teachers  were  highly  enthusiastic  about  library 
work  in  the  schools,  and  I  think  we  have  accomplished  with  this  a 
new  step  in  the  development  of  library  activities  in  Mexico.  .  .  . 

I  am  not  exaggerating  if  I  say  that  almost  90  per  cent  of  the  visitors 
to  the  small  public  libraries  are  children.  Every  establishment  has 
its  children’s  section,  and  special  shelves  for  juvenile  and  children’s 
literature  are  set  off  in  each  one. 


Couriecy  of  the  DepAitment  of  Educotkm.  Mexico 

PUBLIC  LIBRARY  PROGRESS  IN  MEXICO 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  Library  Bureau  by  the  Department  of  Education,  many  new  iibraries  have 
been  founded  throughout  the  Repubiic.  Upper:  A  modei  iibrary  opened  recently  in  Mexico  City. 
Lower:  Interested  readers  in  a  branch  iibrary  in  one  of  the  poorer  quarters  of  the  city 
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Tlie  library  depart  mont  bought  in  1925  a  great  number  of  books 
for  children  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  little  readers.  These  books 
go  to  the  public  libraries  not  onlj’  to  entertain  the  children  with 
Perrault’s  and  Andersen’s  fantastic  tales,  but  also  to  help  them  to 
study  their  lessons.  As  many  primarj*  schools  have  no  libraries 
as  yet,  and  books  are  expensive  for  the  average  pupil,  the  children’s 
libraries  are  helping  the  young  people  do  their  home  work  according 
to  the  instruction  their  teachers  give  them. 

The  library  of  the  Department  of  Education  luvs  annexed  a  room 
for  the  special  ase  of  children,  decorated  with  j)anels  by  a  famous 
painter.  Perrault’s  charming  version  of  Little  Red  Riding  Hood 
runs  along  the  upper  part  of  the  shelves  for  the  delight  of  the  little 
visitors.  The  room  is  well  lighted  and  furnished,  and  more  than 
1,500  books  spread  the  charm  of  their  bright-colored  covers  and 
illustrations  before  the  wondering  eyes  of  the  children.  The  library 
is  always  full,  having  an  average  daily  attendance  of  200  readers. 

The  Cervantes  Library  also  has  a  special  room  for  children,  where 
the  attendance  reaches  the  number  of  400  daily. 

Librarians  are  beginning  to  study  carefully  Spanish  literature  for 
children,  and  several  lectures  in  the  book  selection  course  of  the 
library  school  have  been  devoted  to  that  purpose.  .  ,  . 

The  modern  library  movement  in  Mexico  is  still  in  its  beginning; 
its  rapid  growth  has  been  hampered  by  scarcity  of  means,  money  and 
properly  trained  librarians.  Nevertheless,welookforwardtotheyear 
1926  as  a  year  full  of  opportunities  to  develop  to  a  high  extent  the 
library  activities  throughout  the  country.  But  if  we  are  short  of 
means,  we  are,  on  the  other  hand,  rich  in  enthusiasm  and  faith  and 
we,  the  Mexican  librarians, know  that  the  library  movement  is  of 
very  great  benefit  to  the  culture  and  happiness  of  oih  country. 
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(Cnitrlcity  of  ir.  W.  Cumberland,  Financial  Adviser-General  Receiver  of  Haiti) 

KECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES,  JANUARY,  1926 

Kevcuue  receipts  of  4,068,000  gourdes*  were  drastically  smaller 
than  those  of  December,  1925,  which  amounted  to  5,372,000  gourdes. 

I  They  were  also  materially  smaller  than  the  4,519,000  gourdes,  which 
were  collected  in  January,  1925.  This  is  the  first  month  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  period  of  time  during  which  total  revenues  were  smaller  than 
those  of  the  corresponding  month  in  the  previous  fiscal  year.  Never¬ 
theless,  receipts  were  well  in  excess  of  the  estimates  of  this  office,  and 
on  the  whole  may  be  regarded  as  satisfactory. 

Both  internal  revenues  and  miscellaneous  receipts  were  larger  than 
in  January,  1925.  Therefore  the  entire  decline  occurred  in  customs 
receipts,  which  were  3,667,000  gourdes  as  compared  with  4,159,000 
gourdes  in  the  same  month  of  the  former  year.  This  situation  was  to 
be  expected  in  view  of  the  excess  importations  which  characterized 
the  concluding  months  of  the  calendar  year  1925.  It  is  believed, 
however,  that  during  January  some  progress  was  made  toward  liqui¬ 
dating  excess  stocks  of  merchandise,  and  this  office  is  of  the  opinion 
that  by  the  end  of  February,  which  is  expected  to  be  a  rather  poor 
month  from  the  point  of  view  of  governmental  receipts,  conditions 
will  again  approach  normal. 

For  the  first  four  months  of  the  fiscal  year  1925-26,  total  revenues 
amounted  to  19,876,000  gourdes,  as  contrasted  with  17,209,000 
gourdes  in  the  first  four  months  of  1924-25.  The  increase  was 
2,667,000  gourdes,  or  15.49  per  cent.  All  three  categories  of  revenues, 
customs,  internal  and  miscellaneous,  were  well  in  excess  of  those 
during  the  equivalent  period  of  the  former  year.  It  is  therefore 
apparent  that  the  present  fiscal  year  is  likely  to  be  one  of  the  best,  if 
not  the  best,  in  the  history  of  Haiti  from  the  financial  point  of  view. 
Revenues  will  have  to  decline  precipitately  during  the  remaining 
months  if  an  unsatisfactory  showing  is  to  result.  And  since  general 
conditions  are  quite  normal  there  is  no  reason  to  expect  any  serious 

’One  gourde  equals  20  cents  United  States,  and  the  gourde  is,  by  law,  exchangeable  on  demand  and 
without  expense  at  the  fixed  rate  of  5  gourdes  for  $1  United  States.  Accordingly  the  exchange  value  of 
the  currency  of  Haiti  does  not  fluctuate. 
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decline  of  commercial  activities  below  those  which  characterized  the 
month  of  January.  Indeed,  revenues  will  merely  have  to  equal  the 
estimates  of  this  office  for  the  remaining  months  of  the  present  fiscal 
year  in  order  that  total  revenues  shall  substantially  exceed  the 
40,000,000  gourdes  mark.  It  might  be  added  that  revenues  during 
the  four  months  from  October  to  January  of  the  fiscal  year  1925-26 
were  greater  than  average  annual  revenues  of  Haiti  during  the  entire 
period  from  1901-02  to  1914-15,  inclusive.  This  is  convincing 
evidence  of  the  progress  which  has  been  made  in  developing  the 
economic  life  of  Haiti. 

Expenditures  from  revenue  in  January  amounted  to  2,664,000 
gourdes.  These  compared  with  5,078,000  gourdes  in  January,  1925, 
but  the  latter  figure  is  explained  by  supplementary  amortization  of 
the  public  debt,  which  was  reported  in  that  month.  During  the 
present  year,  although  supplementary  amortization  of  the  public  debt 
occurred  in  January,  the  transactions  were  not  recorded  until  after  the 
close  of  the  month  and  will,  therefore,  appear  in  the  February  ac¬ 
counts.  Practically  the  entire  difference  between  expenditures  dur¬ 
ing  tlie  month  under  review  and  those  of  January,  1925,  is  explained 
by  payments  of  277,000  gourdes  on  the  public  debt  in  January,  1926, 
and  2,811,000  gourdes  in  January,  1925. 

Costs  of  operating  the  services  of  the  Financial  Adviser-General 
Receiver  were  almost  identical  during  January  of  this  and  the  pre¬ 
vious  year,  while  disbursements  for  the  internal  revenue  service  were 
smaller  during  January,  1926. 

In  the  other  spending  departments  of  the  Government,  a  normal 
situation  was  evident.  Operations  of  the  Gendarmerie  showed  a  slight 
increase,  those  of  the  Public  Works  Service  a  material  increase,  and 
those  of  the  Public  Health  Service  a  very  decided  increase. 

As  for  non-revenue  paj’ments,  awards  of  the  Claims  Commission  were 
not  so  great  in  the  month  under  review  as  in  the  previous  January. 
Expenditures  for  new  construction  of  the  National  Railroad  proceeded 
in  normal  fashion.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  will  be  only  a  few  months 
until  disbursements  both  for  awards  of  the  Claims  Commission  and  for 
new  construction  of  the  National  Railroad  will  be  terminated. 

Revenue  receipts  exceeded  expenditures  from  revenues  by  1,403,000 
gourdes,  and  this  was  in  sharp  contrast  to  excess  expenditures  of 
568,000  gourdes  which  occurred  in  January,  1925.  Nevertheless,  the 
deficit  of  the  previous  year  was  entirely  due  to  supplementary 
amortization  on  the  public  debt.  In  all  probability  a  similar  deficit 
will  be  shown  in  February,  1926,  when  supplementary  debt  retirement 
for  the  present  fiscal  year  will  be  reported. 

Total  expenditures  from  revenue  for  the  first  four  months  of  the 
present  fiscal  year  were  16,735,000  gourdes,  as  compared  with  17,- 
831,000  gourdes  in  the  similar  period  of  the  prior  year.  Smaller  dis- 
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bursenients  during  the  present  year  were  explained  by  larger  pay¬ 
ments  on  the  public  debt  during  the  former  year,  these  items  being 
7,690,000  gourdes  in  1925-26  and  9,492,000  gourdes  in  1924-25. 
However,  when  the  accounts  for  February  are  prepared  and  data 
for  the  public  debt  become  more  comparable,  it  will  probably  appear 
that  revenues  during  the  present  fiscal  year  have  increased  more 
rapidly  than  have  expenditures.  This  opinion  is  further  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  surplus  of  revenue  receipts  over  payments  from  revenue 
of  3,141,000  gourdes  in  October  to  January,  inclusive,  of  the  present 
fiscal  year,  as  contrasted  with  a  deficit  of  634,000  gourdes  in  the 
equivalent  period  of  the  previous  year.  The  improvement  of  3,775,- 
000  gourdes  was  considerably  greater  than  the  amount  by  which 
payments  on  the  public  debt  during  the  first  four  months  of  1924-25 
exceeded  those  of  the  like  period  of  1925-26. 

PAYMENTS  BY  HAITIAN  GOVERNMENT  TO  AMERICAN  PERSONNEL 

Recently  a  newspaper  editor  of  Port  au  Prince  wished  to  know  the 
total  sums  paid  by  the  Haitian  Government  to  American  personnel 
and  the  sums  spent  abroad  by  the  Haitian  Government  for  materials 
and  supplies.  At  that  time  the  requisite  data  were  not  available, 
but  the  question  was  of  sufficient  general  interest  to  justify  assem¬ 
bling  the  statistics,  and  they  are  presented  herewith. 

In  the  first  place,  it  should  be  explained  that  the  figures  are  only 
approximate  but  are  believed  to  be  accurate.  In  some  instances 
averages  for  the  entire  year  were  taken,  and  in  other  instances  months 
or  series  of  several  months  which  were  believed  to  be  representative 
were  selected.  In  the  second  place,  there  are  not  included  in  the 
present  tabulation  payments  made  by  the  Government  to  the  French 
priests  or  to  the  French  and  Belgian  religious  orders.  Only  pay¬ 
ments  to  Americans  and  to  Haitians  are  considered.  In  the  third 
place,  it  is  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  determine  with 
accuracy  the  sums  of  money  paid  by  the  Haitian  Government  for 
foreign  materials  and  supplies.  For  example,  when  orders  are  placed 
with  local  merchants  or  contractors  it  is  quite  probable  that  part 
of  the  payments  against  such  orders  are  for  foreign  material.  The 
most  satisfactory  solution  that  could  be  devised  was  to  segregate 
payments  of  the  Haitian  Government  for  materials  and  supplies 
into  purchases  from  or  through  individuals  and  companies  in  foreign 
countries  on  the  one  hand  and  individuals  or  companies  in  Haiti  on 
the  other  hand. 

During  a  typical  month,  therefore,  it  was  found  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Haiti  paid  to  American  personnel  in  the  service  of  the  Haitian 
Government  approximately  177,000  gourdes,  whereas  payments  in 
the  amount  of  1,192,000  gourdes  were  made  to  Haitians.  Thus,  pay¬ 
ments  made  to  Americans  constituted  13  per  cent  of  the  total,  whereas 
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Haitians  received  87  per  cent  of  disbursements  for  combined  American 
and  Haitian  personnel.  Of  particular  interest,  however,  is  the  fact 
that  the  American  personnel,  which  received  a  total  of  177,000 
gourdes  from  the  Haitian  Government,  received  207,000  gourdes  from 
the  Government  of  the  United  States.  In  other  words,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States  spent  17  per  cent  more  for  American 
personnel  in  the  service  of  Haiti  than  did  the  Haitian  Government. 
It  should  be  carefully  noted  that  in  the  foregoing  computations  all 
American  personnel  has  been  considered,  including  those  who  were 
exclusively  paid  from  the  Haitian  treasury  and  those  who  were  paid 
both  from  the  treasuries  of  the  United  States  and  of  Haiti. 

Under  the  circumstances,  it  would  appear  that  Haiti  is  obtaining 
technical  assistance  on  very  favorable  terms. 

As  for  supplies,  it  was  found  that  37  per  cent  of  total  expenditures 
was  paid  to  foreign  individuals  or  firms  and  63  per  cent  to  individuals 
and  companies  in  Haiti. 

As  payments  on  the  public  debt  are  neither  for  personnel  nor  for 
supplies  they  have  been  disregarded.  It  is  well  known,  however, 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  public  debt  of  Haiti  is  held  abroad. 

Approximate  monthly  averages  of  salaries  and  allowances  paid  to  American  and 
Haitian  personnel  and  approximate  monthly  average  purchases  made  in  Haiti 
and  abroad 


Department  or  service 


Financial  Adviser-Qeneral  Receiver 

Internal  Revenue  Service . 

Department  of  Foreign  Affairs . 

I>epartment  of  Finance . 

Department  of  Commerce . 

Department  of  Interior.. . 

Oendarmerie . . 

Public  Health  Service . 

Depvtment  of  Public  Works . 

Public  Works  Service . 

Department  of  Justice . . . 

Department  of  Agriculture . 

Technical  Agricultural  Service . 

Department  of  Public  Instruction.. 
Department  of  Religion... . 

Total . 

Per  cent . 


Salaries  and  allowances 


To  .\mericans{ 
^  Gourdes 


Purchases  from  or  through 
individuals  and  companies 


Foreign 


In  Haiti 
Gourdes 


A  4U5.  85 
4,  374.  U5 


(>4, 550.  00 
21,  250.  00 


36, 106.60 


.|  176,950.71 

\  1.3 


.55,  488.  32 
11,121.35 
39,155.00 
.5.5,  540.  77 
16,  360. 17 
83,666.57 
207,530.25 
103, 577. 17 
3, 102.75 
316, 254. 88 
108, 476. 64 
2,808.55 
60,996.06 
127, 045. 80 
1, 171. 40 


1, 192, 295. 70 
87 


4,  207.  16 
8.58.  19 
1,383.33 
700.00 
125.00 
1,  i5aoo 
77, 315. 00  I 
35,  iii.o;i 
102.03 
125,250.00 
320.83 
20.83 
11,938.40 
2,650.00 
250.00 


261, 381.80 
37 


8, 779.  24 
4,541.81 
1, 883.  3:< 
1, 100.  00 
1,633.33 
4,  450.  67 
166, 027. 08 
48,609.68 
250.00 
160,263.63 
1,000.00 
300.00 
45,299.65 
2,350.00 
80.00 


446,568.42 

63 


Salaries  and  allowances  paid  by  the  United  States  to  their  naval  and  marine 
personnel  loaned  to  the  Haitian  Government 


Gourdes 

Gendarmerie _  137,  061.  80 

Public  Health  Service _  51,  118.  10 

Public  Works  Service _  18,  583.  33 


Total _ _  206,763.23 


or  17  per  cent  more  than  is  paid  by  the  Haitian  Government  to  all  Americans, 
including  civil  employees,  in  the  service  of  the  Haitian  Government. 
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CASH  POSITION  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT,  JANUARY  31,  1926 

On  January  31,  total  assets  of  Haiti  reached  a  figure  never  before 
approached  since  the  asset  and  liability  accounts  were  constructed. 
They  were  but  little  inferior  to  31,500,000  gourdes.  Furthermore, 
they  were  greater  by  more  than  1 ,500,000  gourdes  than  on  December 
31, 1925,  and  exceeded  assets  on  January  31, 1925,  by  almost  3,700,000 
gourdes. 

Funds  of  the  Haitian  Government  in  New  York,  representing  the 
balance  of  Series  “A”  loan,  increased  by  reason  of  certain  pajTnents 
of  interest  by  the  depositary  bank.  Funds  of  the  General  Receiver 
in  New  York  also  increased  by  approximately  1,660,000  gourdes  due 
to  transfers  from  non-interest-bearing  accounts  in  Haiti  to  interest- 
bearing  accounts  in  New  York.  In  spite  of  such  transfers,  funds  of 
the  General  Receiver  in  Haiti  showed  almost  no  decline  from  the 
previous  month. 

As  to  liabilities,  reserves  for  budgetary  credits  showed  the  usual 
increase,  as  is  expected  during  the  earlier  months  of  the  fiscal  year, 
and  reserves  for  extraordinary  credits  increased  by  more  than  3,350,- 
000  gourdes  by  reason  of  recent  appropriation  for  continuation  of  the 
program  of  development. 

Unobligated  cash  stood  at  4,326,000  gourdes,  as  compared  with  a 
deficit  of  156,000  gourdes  on  January  1,  1925.  In  comparison  with 
unobligated  cash  at  the  end  of  the  previous  month,  a  decline  of  some 
4,200,000  gourdes  occurred,  due  to  the  approval  of  extraordinary 
credits,  as  outlined  above.  In  view  of  the  present  situation  in  regard 
to  the  public  debt  and  in  regard  to  current  payments,  the  financial 
position  of  Haiti  has  never  been  more  favorable. 

PUBLIC  DEBT 

Little  activity  occurred  in  the  public  debt  during  January.  Small 
amortization  purchases  of  Series  “A”  and  Series  “C”  loans  were 
effected,  and  the  regular  payments  into  the  reserve  for  nickel  cur¬ 
rency  were  made.  Gross  debt,  therefore,  somewhat  declined,  but 
net  debt  advanced  by  approximately  4,100,000  gourdes,  due  to 
shrinkage  in  imobligated  cash  by  reason  of  appropriations  for  the 
development  program. 


A  COMMERCIAL  WIRELESS  STATION, 
BUENOS  AIRES 


Notable  progress  has  been  made  recently  in 
Arj^ntina  in  international  radio  communi¬ 
cation 


u 


BROADCASTIMG”  PROG¬ 
RESS  IN  LATIN  AMERICA 


Because  of  the  tremendous  strides  made  in  the  United  States 
in  the  development  of  radio  broadcasting,  a  visitor  from  the 
States  observing  radio  conditions  in  Latin  America  might 
not  he  greatly  impressed.  After  one  has  the  facts,  however, 
it  is  evident  that  most  Latin  American  nations  have  done  remarkably 
well  during  the  last  two  years.  Plans  are  on  foot  everywhere  and 
in  particular  at  Buenos  Ames,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  Santiago  to  build 
j)owerful  broadcasting  stations,  a  project  which  has  in  some  cases 
interested  the  Radio  Corporation  of  America  and  others  to  the 
extent  of  financial  support.  These  new  stations  are  the  key  to 
further  development  in  South  America  and  once  in  operation  will 
do  for  South  American  countries  what  major  stations  in  the  United 
States  have  done  to  buUd  up  in  the  short  space  of  four  years  a  listening 
audience  of  millions.  Certainly  the  factors  of  isolation  and  of 
inadequate  existing  means  of  communication  will  prove  most  com¬ 
pelling  forces  in  the  rapid  expansion  of  radio,  once  the  people  grasp 
its  complete  possibilities. 

But  what  has  taken  place  in  the  United  States  has  also  taken  place 
in  Latin  America,  although  on  a  somewhat  smaller  scale.  In  the 
matter  of  international  radio  communication,  for  instance,  marked 
jirogress  has  been  made  of  late.  In  the  past  year  Argentina  has  been 
joined  by  direct  circuit  to  the  United  States,  providing  instant  and 
reliable  communication  between  the  business  men  of  Buenos  Aires 
and  New  York.  Communication  is  likewise  provided  to  Europe 
via  radio  through  cooperative  agreements  with  various  European 
interests.  A  great  wireless  station  is  soon  to  be  completed  near  Rio 
de  Janeiro  and  another  is  being  erected  near  Santiago,  Chile.  Colom¬ 
bia  has  a  similar  outlet  from  Bogota,  through  stations  in  Central 
and  North  America,  and  there  are  more  stations  in  prospect  which 
will  complete  this  vast  network.  Indeed  U.  S.  radio  “fans”  will 
soon  be  able  to  listen  in  on  Caracas,  Venzuela,  and  San  Salvador, 
capital  of  the  Republic  of  El  Salvador,  according  to  the  latest  ofii- 
cial  reports. 

The  aim  has  been  and  continues  to  be  one  of  cooperating  with 
Latin-American  countries  in  establishing  modern,  direct,  and  un¬ 
censored  communication  facilities  with  American  and  several  Euro- 

■  English  version  of  article,  "  El  desarroUo  de  la  radiotelefonfa  en  Sud  America,”  in  The  Qraee  Lot,  New 
York,  January-February,  1036. 
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pean  countries.  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany  and  to  some 
extent  Italy,  are  interested  with  the  United  States  in  this  effort, 
which  is  the  outcome  of  the  so-called  A.  E.  F.  G.  Consortium  formed 
by  a  group  of  leading  radio  interests  of  the  world  to  unify  their 
Latin- American  endeavors. 

Not  only  in  international  communication  but  also  in  broadcasting 
endeavors  most  of  the  Latin  American  countries  have  followed  in  the 
footsteps  of  the  United  States.  Argentina  has  12  broadcasting 
stations,  all  in  Buenos  Aires,  according  to  latest  available  informa¬ 
tion,  and  a  large  number  of  receiving  sets  are  in  use  to-day  in 
that  prosperous  country. 

Across  the  expansive  Rio  de  la  Plata  is  progressive  Uruguay,  with 
two  stations  in  Montevideo  and  some  5,000  receiving  sets  in  the 
entire  Republic. 

Brazil,  not  to  be  outdone  in  the  matter  of  broadcasting,  has  several 
stations  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  one  rated  at  6,000  watts.  In  addition, 
there  are  numerous  other  stations  in  Sao  Paulo  and  Pernambuco, 
while  additional  stations  are  planned  or  are  already  under  construc¬ 
tion.  Chile  has  two  broadcasting  stations  in  operation  in  Santiago, 
and  Peru  has  one  station  in  Lima  which,  according  to  information 
obtained,  is  a  1,500-watt  transmitter. 

Mexico  is  extremely  active  in  radio  broadcasting,  with  seven 
broadcasting  stations  in  operation,  three  being  located  in  Mexico 
City,  wdth  10,000  receiving  sets  in  that  city  alone,  and  iVmerican 
listeners-in  have  often  heard  the  Mexican  stations.  The  most  im¬ 
portant  one  in  Mexico  City  is  operated  by  the  Department  of 
Education,  indicating  that  the  Mexican  Government  is  in  full 
sympathy  with  radio  broadcasting  as  an  educational  factor. 

('uba  is  also  active  in  broadcasting.  The  number  of  receiving 
sets  now  in  use  is  variously  estimated  from  5,000  to  7,000,  while 
there  are  several  broadcasting  stations.  Station  PWX  at  Havana, 
renowned  for  its  programs  and  technical  attainments,  is  often  heard 
by  American  listeners-in,  even  as  far  away  as  Massachusetts  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter  months. 

Several  other  Central  America  countries  are  interested  in  broad¬ 
casting,  although  as  yet  little  tangible  progress  has  been  made. 
In  Porto  Rico  there  is  one  broadcasting  station,  WKAQ,  doing 
good  work  for  a  large  Porto  Rican  radio  audience.  This  station 
also  is  heard  in  the  United  States  under  favorable  conditions. 

MANY  AMATEURS  ACTIVE 

South  America  has  a  goodly  portion  of  amateurs,  young  enthusiasts 
who  have  built  their  own  receivers  and  who  in  some  cases  even 
operate  small  local  broadcasting  stations.  Quite  a  few  of  these 
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experimenters  “reach  out”  occasionally  to  the  United  States  and 
other  distant  lands  and  receive  broadcasting  programs  in  various 
languages.  The  greatest  success  obtained  is  from  American  stations, 
principally  KDKA,  Pittsburgh.  Much  radio  data  of  great  interest 
ami  assistance  to  amateurs  is  published  regularly  in  the  newspapers 
of  lluenos  Aires,  Argentina,  and  Santiago,  Chile. 


TRANSANDINE  RAIL¬ 
WAY  TRANSMITTER 
AT  LOS  ANDES,  CHILE 

This  is  the  flrst  instance  of 
a  Latin  American  raiiway 
using  radio  for  regular  traf¬ 
fic  communication  service 


Courtesy  of  lotemstiouKl  Telephoue  and  Telesraph  Co. 


LOOKING  TO  THE  FUTURE 

Broadcasting  reception  in  Latin  America  is  at  present  chiefly 
confined  to  the  large  cities,  and  to  put  radio  on  a  national  basis  it  will 
be  necessary  to  supply  radio  programs  to  the  rural  districts  as  well  as 
the  metropolitan  centers.  This  obviously  calls  for  more  and  higher 
powered  stations.  Latin  Americans  engaged  in  radio  are  fully 
aware  of  these  necessities  and  plans  are  now  under  way  to  improve 
existing  facilities,  to  erect  additional  stations  at  important  centers 
and  to  effect  still  greater  improvements  in  studio  management. 


STATION  "OAX,”  LIMA,  PERU 

Showing  the  transmitting  apparatus  of  the 
station’ which  is  operated  by  the  Peruvian 
Broadcasting  Co. 


Courtesy  of  Tke  (j 
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Latin  American  listeners  generally  prefer  classical  music,  in  fact, 
being  Latins  and  artistic,  they  like  it  better  than  anything  else. 
The  remote  line  control  or  “pick  up”  method  of  gathering  special 
program  features  has  not  developed  there  to  the  extent  that  it  has 
in  the  United  States,  but  applications  of  this  method  are  already  in 
use  at  such  points  as  Buenos  Aires,  where  opera  is  broadcast  through¬ 
out  the  entire  opera  season.  With  the  great  musical  centers  of 
Buenos  Aires  and  Rio,  as  well  as  the  musical  talent  to  be  found  in  all 
of  the  large  cities,  Latin  American  broadcasters  need  never  suffer  for 
want  of  radio  program  material,  just  as  American  broadcasters  to 
the  number  of  almost  600,  have  never  experienced  a  dearth  of  material 
for  their  microphones. 

The  near  future  possibilities  for  superpower  broadcasting  and 
rebroadcasting  programs  from  abroad  are  evident.  Because  of  the 
many  countries  in  Latin  America,  there  can  be  an  interchange  of 
programs  making  for  greater  enjoyment  and  better  understanding 
between  nations.  All  that  is  necessary  is  the  interception  of  a  distant 
program  and  the  rebroadcasting  of  it  to  the  local  audience.  The 
practicability  of  this  procedure  has  already  been  proven. 

There  is  also  the  vast  possibility  of  radio  broadcasting  as  a  public 
utility.  This  will  help  materially  to  build  radio  interests  in  Latin 
America.  The  broadcasting  of  weather  forecasts,  storm  warnings, 
crop  and  market  prices,  the  quotations  from  the  bourse,  the  day’s 
news  and  the  like  are  highly  valuable.  Radio  will  keep  the  people 
living  on  the  farm,  mining  camp,  and  rural  districts  in  as  close  touch 
with  the  nation’s  activities  as  the  citizen  of  the  leading  city. 

Never  before  has  there  been  such  a  remarkable  means  of  reaching 
the  citizenry  by  the  duly  elected  authorities,  for  a  fair  presentation  of 
government  problems  and  achievements. 

But  broadcasting  extends  beyond  borders  which,  after  all,  are 
merely  man-made  lines  and  solely  of  political  consequence.  It  is 
bound  to  provide  a  valuable  interchange  of  ideas,  ideals,  and  culture 
in  general,  especially  as  more  powerful  radio  broadcasting  stations 
come  into  existence.  In  Latin  America  radio  broadcasting  is  certain 
to  provide  a  beneficial  exchange  of  first-hand  information  concerning 
the  life,  the  entertainments,  the  arts,  and  the  sciences,  as  well  as  the 
general  political  and  economic  thought  not  only  of  each  nation  but 
of  neighboring  countries  as  well. 

One  of  the  world ’s  leading  manufactimers  of  radio  receiving  sets 
is  the  Radio  Corporation  of  America,  whose  products  and  models 
have  been  widely  distributed  throughout  the  Latin  American  coun¬ 
tries  at  prices  within  the  range  of  all. 


YUCATAN  DEVELOPS  A 
TRULY  AMERICAN  ART 


By  James  C.  Bardin, 

University  of  Virginia 

THE  WORK  OK  THE  OF  HNE  ARTS  IN  YUCATAN,  RASED  ON 

THE  ART  OK  THE  ANCIENT  MAYA  CIVILIZATION 

Five  nights  out  of  every  week,  at  about  7.30  o’clock,  grouj)s 
of  ragged  boys,  all  of  Indian  type  and  ranging  in  age  from  10 
to  20  years,  jiass  through  a  tall  doorway  and  disappear  into 
a  handsome  building  on  wSixtieth  Street,  near  the  Plaza  de 
los  Heroes,  in  M6rida,  the  capital  of  the  Mexican  State  of  Yucat&n. 
The  visiting  foreigner  wlio  happens  to  be  loitering  near  that  doorway 
on  one  of  the  five  nights  is  almost  sure  to  notice  that  some  of  the 
boys  passing  througli  that  doorway  have,  a  few  hours  before,  been 
trying  to  shine  his  shoes,  or  sell  him  newspapers,  chewing  gum,  or 
lottery  tickets  in  the  Parcpie  Hidalgo  or  the  Plaza  de  Independencia, 
in  front  of  the  Cathedral;  and  he  remembers  that  he  has  seen  others 
of  them  driving  laden  donkeys  to  market  early  in  the  morning,  help¬ 
ing  stonemasons  or  carpenters,  or  pedaling  along  on  bicycles  deliv¬ 
ering  packages  for  the  mercjiants. 

From  within  the  dignified  colonial  building  into  wdiich  the  boys 
trooped  soon  comes  that  subdued,  unmistakable  humming  noise  that 
means  but  one  thing  throughout  the  world — a  school;  and  the  trav¬ 
eler,  his  interest  awakened  by  something  he  did  not  expect  to  see 
in  Mexico,  knocks  on  the  door.  It  is  opened  by  an  Indian  clad  in 
spotless  W’hite,  who  bow^s  and  in  soft,  somewhat  broken  Spanish, 
bids  him  enter.  The  doorkeeper,  after  indicating  a  bench  placed  in 
the  entryw^ay,  glides  off  on  bare  feet;  after  a  moment  he  returns  and 
ushers  in  a  heavily  built  man  w'hose  face  is  serious,  gentle,  and 
finely  molded — the  face  of  an  artist.  “El  Director,”  murmurs  the 
doorkeeper  and  vanishes  into  the  shadowy  patio.  Across  the  court, 
W’hose  darkness  is  splashed  here  and  there  by  blobs  of  golden  light 
that  pricks  out  here  a  palm  frond,  there  a  rose,  drifts  that  steady 
subdued  humming  noise.  For  a  moment,  the  big  man  of  the  gentle 
face  stands  in  the  entryw'ay,  abstracted  and  tense,  listening  to  it. 
Then,  half  shyly,  he  advances  and  greets  the  stranger. 

“I  am  Alfonso  Cardone,  the  director,  at  your  service,”  he  says  in 
a  hearty  voice.  “  You  will  have  come  to  see  tjie  school  ?” 
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THE  SCHOOL  OF  FINE  ARTS,  IN  MERIDA,  YUCATAN,  MEXICO 
The  Maya  Salon 

The  traveler  bows  and  the  big  man’s  eyes  light  up  with  pleasure. 

“So  few  strangers  from  the  Republic  of  the  North  care  to  come 
here,”  he  declares.  “It  is  a  pleasure  to  see  you.  This  is  your 
house,  sir.” 

He  leads  the  way  into  the  corridor  flanking  one  side  of  the  great 
court — a  long  colonnade,  lighted  at  the  far  end.  Under  the  lights, 
seated  on  homemade  stools  and  holding  drawing  boards  on  their 
laps,  are  some  twenty  ragged  but  very  clean  little  boys,  all  indus¬ 
triously  sketchiug  in  charcoal  or  pencil  some  vases  and  odd-shaped 
pieces  of  wood  set  upon  a  table.  The  director  speaks  to  them;  they 
stop  drawing  and  hold  up  their  boards  for  inspection.  The  visitor 
exclaims  at  the  excellence  of  the  drawing,  the  freedom  of  conception. 
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that  we  have  to  keep  this  school  going  all  day  long,  from  early  morn¬ 
ing  until  late  at  night.  In  the  morning  we  have  classes  for  the  girls, 
ajid  for  some  of  our  most  advanced  pupils.  In  the  afternoons  come 
the  boys  who  are  able  to  do  their  work  at  that  hour.  And  at  night, 
the  poorer  boys  come,  those  who  have  to  work  all  day  to  make  a 
living  and  sometimes  to  support  a  whole  family.” 

He  led  the  way  into  a  small  salon,  where  somewhat  older  boys 
were  making  full-sized  drawings  in  charcoal  from  anatomical  casts. 

“  These  are  our  second-j^ear  students,”  explained  the  director.  ‘  Tn 
the  next  room  are  the  third,  and  in  the  room  beyond,  the  fourth,  or 
most  advanced  class.” 


the  spirited  execution  shown  in  the  work  of  the  grinning  infants. 
Again  the  eyes  of  the  director  light  up  with  pleasure. 

“  They  have  the  gift,”  he  murmurs. 

“  They  all  seem  to  be  Indians,”  ventures  the  visitor. 

“So  they  are,”  confirms  the  director.  “And,  being  Indians,  they 
have  artistic  souls.  See  how  eager  they  are.  Those  of  their  people 
who  have  learned  that  now  they  are  free — who  can  shake  off  the  men¬ 
tal  shackles  that  bound  them  for  so  long — reveal  marvelous  artistic 
gifts,  and  display  a  pathetic  eagerness  to  give  expression  to  them.” 

He  paused  and  said  something  to  a  round-faced  little  boy,  who  was 
staring  at  his  drawing  board  with  eyes  glittering  with  determination. 

“  The  Indians — especially  the  children — are  so  eager  for  some 
chance  to  give  expression  to  the  long  pent-up  dreams  of  the  race 
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The  third-year  students  were  engaged  in  working  out  problems  in 
perspective,  design,  and  composition,  while  the  foiu-th-year  class 
was  painting  from  a  living  model — a  shy  Maya  girl,  fully  clad. 

“  We  can  not  get  nude  models  often,”  sighed  the  director,  “  The 
Mayas  are  so  very  timid - ” 

The  boys  in  the  room  grinned,  glanced  briefly  at  the  visitor,  and 
went  hack  to  work.  Several  elderly  men  appeared,  and  were  pre¬ 
sented  as  teachers — this  one  of  drawing,  another  of  composition, 
that  one  of  painting. 

“I  am  a  sculptor,”  the  director  stated,  in  reply  to  a  question.  “I 
shall  show  you.” 

He  led  the  waj"  into  a  large  salon  filled  with  countless  objects  of 
pottery,  busts  of  clay  and  plaster,  statues,  figurines,  plaques.  The 
traveler  drew  in  his  breath  in  astonishment  at  the  beauty  of  form 
and  color  about  him.  The  director  silently  pointed  out  a  few — a  very 
few — of  th^  objects. 

“  They  are  interesting,”  he  observed,  modestly. 

“Everything  seems  to  be  Indian — design,  coloring,  technique!” 
the  visitor  exclaimed,  delightedly  examining  a  series  of  small  vases 
in  polychrome  that  were  true  masterpieces. 

“Of  course,”  agreed  the  director,  as  if  nothing  else  were  thinkable. 
“If  you  will  come  with  me,  I  shall  show  you  the  sort  of  thing  we  are 
trying  to  do — the  goal  for  which  we  work.  Come  into  the  Maya 
Salon.” 

He  went  back  across  the  patio  and  imlocked  a  door  just  beyond 
where  the  small  boys  were  doing  their  drawing.  He  bowed  the 
traveler  into  a  great,  dark  room,  and  closed  the  door  behind  him. 

“All  the  lights — together,”  he  called  to  some  one  outside.  Switches 
snapped  and  the  room  glowed  with  soft  radiance. 

The  effect  was  dramatic,  to  the  delight  of  the  director.  Every¬ 
thing  was  Maya — sculptured  door  frames  and  lintels,  carved  roof 
beams,  painted  frieze  around  the  walls,  the  furniture,  the  decorations. 
The  traveler  felt  that  he  was  standing  in  the  throne  room  of  some 
ancient  Indian  king — ^perhaps  a  king  of  the  old  city  of  Chich6n-Itz4, 
whose  ruins  he  had  recently  visited. 

“You  remarked,”  said  the  director,  when  all  had  been  inspected 
and  he  and  the  visitor  sat  in  his  office  smoking  cigarettes,  “that 
everything  has  an  Indian  basis.  Everything  has — and  for  a  reason.” 

And  he  proceeded  to  explain  the  theories  upon  which  the  school  is 
conducted;  what  he  said  ran  something  like  this: 

One  of  the  most  striking  and  important  results  of  the  prolonged 
revolution  in  Mexico  is  the  emancipation  of  the  Indian,  who  had 
been  held  in  servitude  for  almost  four  centuries,  and  the  recognition, 
on  the  part  of  the  Government,  of  his  significance  as  the  basic  and 
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most  numerous  element  of  the  population  of  the  Republic.  Previous 
to  Madero,  the  Indian  was  looked  upon  as  a  member  of  an  inferior 
race,  with  but  little  intelligence  and  few  capabilities;  he  was  a  beast 
of  burden  -one  of  the  sons  of  Martha  for  whose  servitude  there  is 
Biblical  warrant . 

Ruled  by  men  whose  education,  religion,  ])olitical  tradition,  and 
social  environment  all  conspired  to  make  them  believe  that  the 
Indian  was  of  inferior  race,  whose  ancient  civilizations  were  th^ 
inspired  work  of  the  Evil  One,  in  which  no  good,  but  much  peril,  was 
to  be  found,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  indigenous  popula¬ 
tion  of  Mexico  languished  in  practical  enslavement  for  long  centuries. 


POTTERY  IN  THE  MAYA  STYLE 
These  articles  were  made  by  students  of  the  School  of  Fine  Arts  in  Mfrida 


nor  that  what  their  ancestors  were  and  did  before  the  coming  of 
Cortes  and  his  conquistadores  should  almost  have  faded  out  of 
memory.  Ignorant,  brutalized  by  unending  hard  labor,  pinned  to 
the  soil  and  the  service  of  estate  owners  of  Spanish  origin  by  an 
iniquitous  system  of  debt  slavery,  made  to  feel  a  cringing  inferiority 
to  the  white  master  and  his  family,  the  Indian  lived  in  a  state  of 
abject  physical  misery,  mental  torpor,  and  sj>iritual  atrophy.  Life 
to  him  was  bleak  and  unrewarding.  Ilis  only  amusement  was 
drunkenness;  his  only  sure  hope,  death. 

Yet,  statistically,  the  Indians  formed  by  far  the  largest  part  of  the 
population.  According  to  the  leading  authorities  in  this  matter, 
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only  some  15  jior  cent  of  the  17  or  18  millions  of  people  can  he  classed 
as  of  white  race.  Forty  ])er  cent  are  Indians  of  jmre  hlood.  Forty- 
five  are  mestizos — individuals  of  mixed  Indian  and  white  hlood — in 
whom  the  Indian  strain  predominates  over  the  white,  usually  by 
three  to  one  or  more.  Consequently,  the  15  per  cent  of  whites,  aided 
hy  perhaps  10  or  15  i)er  cent  of  the  mestizos,  tried  for  centuries  to 
wipe  out,  in  the  remaining  70  or  75  per  cent  all  memory  of  their 
historj’  and  of  the  great  works  in  science  and  art  carried  out  by  their 
ancestors. 

The  tenacity  of  the  Indian  race  and  the  ])erdurahility  of  its 
ancient  institutions  is  witnessed  hy  the  fact  that  the  dominant  class 
failed,  in  large  measure,  in  its  effort  to  llispanicize  the  Indians.  The 
forms  of  government  and  religion 
were  of  Spanish  origin,  and  superfi¬ 
cial  customs  were  based  on  Spanish 
models  and  fashions,  and  upon 
models  and  fashions  (not  always 
well  understood)  of  the  United 
States.  But  fundamentally,  the 
life  of  Mexico  was  Indian  and  is 
Indian  in  character.  The  whites 
ado])ted  the  Indian’s  way  of  living, 
his  food,  his  dress,  his  methods  of 
doing  the  day’s  work,  his  arts.  In 
many  parts  of  the  Republic  they 
adopted  his  language  as  well ;  this  is 
conspicuously  true  in  Yucatan  and 
Campeche,  where  almost  every'- 
hody  speaks  Maiya,  and  many 
Spanish  families  speak  it  hy  pre¬ 
ference  in  their  homes.  Because 
of  these  facts,  and  the  further  fact 
that  the  children  of  the  Spanish  estate  owners  received  their  first 
imjiressions  and  instruction  from  nurses  who  spoke  no  other  tongue 
than  Maya  or  Nahuatl,  the  background  of  many  of  the  high-class 
Mexicans’  psychology  is  Indian,  and  no  amount  of  European  or  North 
.American  education,  received  later  in  life,  can  eradicate  it. 

Sociologists  of  the  new  school  in  Mexico  now  admit  these  facts,  and 
advocate,  as  a  curative  measure  for  Mexico’s  century-old  ills  what 
they  term  “Indianismo,”  which  may  freely  be  translated  as  “back 
to  the  Indian.”  The  Governments  of  Obregon  and  Calles  have 
based  their  internal  (and  to  some  extent,  their  external)  policies 
upon  the  principle  that  until  the  condition  of  the  Indian  is  improved 
and  he  is  raised  to  economic  and  political  competency,  Mexico  can 
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not  advance  in  civilization.  To  bring  about  this  basic  social  reform, 
the  entire  educational  system  has  been  reorganized,  and  now  rests 
on  the  theory  that  the  Indian  can  be  brought  to  modern  civilization 
only  along  the  road  of  his  racial  idiosyncracies :  by  starting  with  what 
the  Indian  has  as  a  racial  inheritance,  and  developing  that  to  the 
highest  point  possible,  it  is  believed  that  the  Indian  •will  recover  his 
racial  consciousness  and  pride,  and  ■will  develop  self-confidence  and 
a  desire  to  learn  more  and  to  better  himself  through  his  o'wn  efforts. 

DRAWINGS  BY  THIRD 
YEAR  NIGHT  SCHOOL 
PUPILS 


As  a  preliminary  to  undertaking  this  work,  the  Government  estab¬ 
lished  a  Department  of  Anthropology,  whose  duty  it  was  to  study 
the  existing  institutions  of  the  Indians  and  deduce  therefrom  principles 
upon  which  to  erect  an  educational  system  and  method  which  will 
make  the  most  of  whatever  genius  and  capabilities  the  Indian  has 
naturally  within  him.  This  work — still  going  forward — has  been 
very  enlightening,  and  the  Department  of  Anthropology  already  has 
accomplished  enough  to  be  able  to  mark  out  the  main  lines  upon  which 
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the  educators  have  to  work.  The  entire  program  presupposes,  of 
course,  a  betterment  of  the  economic  condition  of  the  Indian,  and  an 
amelioration,  through  medical  and  hygienic  means,  of  his  physical 
miseries.  The  entire  theory  of  the  new  order  is  very  satisfactorily 
embodied  in  the  program  issued  in  1923  by  the  Secretaria  de  Educa- 
cion  Publica;  although  most  of  the  principles  embodied  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  have  been  in  force  since  1916. 

The  Director  searched  in  his  desk  and  brought  out  a  pampldet, 
from  which  he  read  the  following : 

“  First,  to  give  land  to  the 
Indians,  so  that  they  will 
be  able  to  make  a  living; 
second,  to  make  more 
healthful  the  environment 
in  which  they  live;  third, 
to  bring  them  into  com¬ 
munication  with  the  urban 
centers  by  means  of  good 
roads;  fourth,  to  protect 
them  in  their  w'ork  by  spe¬ 
cial  laws;  fifth,  to  increase 
their  agricultural  efficiency 
by  teaching  and  applying 
scientific  methods;  sixth,  to 
assist  them  in  the  early 
stages  of  this  w'ork  by  giv¬ 
ing  them  free  such  agricul¬ 
tural  implements,  seeds, 
plants,  and  animals  as  they 
need;  seventh,  to  civilize 
them  by  means  of  proper 
educational  institutions; 
and  so  on.” 

With  these  principles  to  guide  them,  the  School  of  Fine  Arts,  as 
a  department  of  the  University  of  the  South  East,  located  in  M6rida, 
W'as  established  in  1916.  Under  the  directorship  of  Jos6  del 
Pozo  (1916-1918),  the  w'ork  was  organized,  orientated,  and  placed 
on  a  solid  footing.  Under  Francisco  Gomez  Rul  (1918-1920) 
the  study  of  regional  art  was  intensified.  In  1920  the  present  direc¬ 
tor,  Sefior  Alfonso  Cardone,  an  Italian  of  long  residence  in  Yucatan, 
took  charge.  He  has  continued  in  admirable  fashion  the  work  of 
his  predecessors,  and  himself  established,  in  1923,  the  department 
of  pottery  making,  which  has  come  to  be  one  of  the  most  important 
and  original  activities  of  the  school. 

“Our  basis  is  Indian,”  Sefior  Cardone  repeated  again  and  again. 
“Almost  every  week  end  groups  of  our  students,  under  a  professor’s 
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A  visit  to  the  iipwly  discoverod  Temple  of  the  Warriors  at  Chichen-ItzA.  Uroutis  of  students,  under  a 
proft'ssor's  guidance,  fre<]uently  go  to  the  ruine<l  cities  of  the  State  to  study  ancient  native  art 


guidance,  go  out  to  the  ruined  cities  of  the  State  to  study  the  ancient 
native  art,  or  to  centers  like  Valladolid  or  Campeche,  to  observe 
and  study  the  art  of  our  colonial  times.  Yet  we  copy  nothing. 
While  it  is  not  our  practice  to  tell  our  pupils  what  they  mmt  do,  we 
constantly  keep  before  them  the  suggestion  that  they  observe  and 
study  the  ancient  forms  until  they  have  made  them  a  part  of  their 
souls,  and  then  to  make  original  designs  based  on  what  they  have 
learned.  Being  Indians,  they  readily  understand  the  spirit  and  the 
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significance  of  the  forms  and  methods  of  their  ancestors.  When 
they  begin  to  synthesize  what  they  have  learned  and  to  express  it 
with  technique  of  their  own  devising,  the  results  are  often  aston¬ 
ishing.” 

He  pointed  to  several  paintings  hung  on  the  walls  of  Ids  office. 

“Observe  how  well  they  have  learned  the  methods  of  Picasso  and 
dauguin,”  he  said,  with  a  smile.  “Yet,  what  they  paint  remains 
Indian.  We  let  them  paint  as  they  will,  model  as  they  will.  We 
show  them  the  classics  and  the  moderns.  Theirs  is  the  choice  between 
them.  But  we  insist  upon  soundness  in  ilrawing,  which  many  of 
the  modernist  masters  do  not.  Thus,  we  get  combinations  of  ancient 
Indian  conceptions  expressed  by  means  of  a  combination  of  Indian 
and  modernistic  teclmical  procedures.  The  results  are  at  times 
astonishingly  good.” 

He  paused  and  smiled  with  humorous  patience. 

“And  the  resufts  are  at  times — at  most  times,  perhaps — very  bad. 
But  we  can  not  expect  to  advance  very  fast ;  we  must  study,  experi¬ 
ment,  seek  new  inspirations  constantly.  We  are  content  to  have 
made  what  progress  we  have.” 

Real  progress  has  indeed  been  made,  but  difficulties  are  numerous. 
The  Mexican  Government  is  financially  embarrassed  most  of  the  time, 
and  can  not  adecjuately  support  work  of  tliis  kind.  Many  times 
those  in  authority  forget  the  careful  plans  of  the  Secretaria  de  Edu- 
cacion  Publica  and  lapse  into  the  evil  habits  of  former  epochs.  The 
Indians,  oppressed  for  so  many  centuries,  are  often  apathetic — some¬ 
times  hostile — to  the  efforts  of  the  director.  The  school  has  to  fight 
for  very  existence,  at  times.  Yet,  despite  these  things,  progress  is 
being  made,  and  the  school’s  influence  is  growing.  Its  light  slowly 
spreads,  especially  among  the  younger  Indians,  driving  away  the 
heavy,  tragic  shadows  that  hung  about  the  Indian’s  spirit  for  400 
years,  lighting  for  him  a  road  to  spiritual  emancipation,  showing  him 
that  all  about  him  lie  things — for  the  most  part,  the  work  of  lus  own 
ancestors — which,  if  properly  used,  will  restore  beauty  to  his  life  and 
again  make  his  heart  know  the  delights  of  hope  and  joy  and  true 
accomplishment. 


THE  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION  IS  NOT  CONNECTED  IN 
ANY  WAY  WHATEVER  WITH  THE  PAN  AMERICAN 
FEDERATION  OF  LABOR 

W e  take  this  opportunity  of  reproducing  the  following  statement 
of  the  Charge  d’ Affaires  of  Venezuela,  Dr.  F.  G.  Yanes: 

“  Senor  Doctor  L.  S.  Rowe, 

Director  General,  Union  Panamericana, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Muy  Estimado  Amigo: 

‘‘En  el  Boleti.\  de  la  Union  Panamericana  correspondiente  al  mes 
de  abril  de  este  ailo  aparecen  dos  documentos  emitidos  por  la  Pan 
American  Federation  of  Labor.  La  circunstancia  de  que  esta 
organizacion  se  da  el  nombre  de  Pan  Americana  y  el  hecho  de  (jue  sus 
proclamas  figuren  en  el  organo  oficial  de  la  Union  Panamericana, 
haria  creer  al  lector  mal  informado  que  semejante  asociacion  esta 
conectada  con  la  Union  y  el  suscrito  considera  conveniente  aclarar 
este  punto  por  varias  razones: 

Primero  porque  el  nombre  de  Pan  American  Federation  of  Labor 
envuelve  la  idea  de  una  asociacion  realmente  panamericana,  es 
decir,  formada  por  grupos  obreros  de  todas  o  de  casi  la  totalidad  de 
las  Republicas  americanas,  y  esto  no  es  cierto.  No  hace  mucbo 
tiempo  que  el  Senor  Gompers,  difunto  presidente  de  la  Pan  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  declaraba  en  un  documento  su  esperanza  de 
que  pronto  aceptarian  la  invitacion  a  esta  organizacion — antici- 
padamente  constituida  en  papel  impreso — los  obreros  de  Argentina, 
Bolivia,  Brasil,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  Chile,  Haiti,  Panama,  Paraguay, 
Uruguay  y  Venezuela!  En  cuanto  a  esta  ultima,  puedo  decir  a  usted 
con  la  mas  absoluta  seguridad,  que  ni  entonces  ni  ahora,  ni  nunca, 
obreros  venezolanos  ban  estado  afiliados  a  la  Pan  American  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Labor.  Muy  al  contrario,  la  Asociacion  General  de  Obreros 
y  Artesanos  de  Venezuela,  no  solamente  declino  la  invitacion  sino 
que  protesto  en^rgicamente  contra  la  intervencion  que  la  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Federation  of  Labor  quiso  tener  en  sus  asuntos,  pues  los  obreros  en 
Venezuela  estaban  satisf echos  por  completo  con  el  Gobierno  del 
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Presidente  Gomez,  disfrutaban  de  la  jornada  de  ocho  boras,  de  la 
libertad  de  huelgas  y  de  todo  genero  de  garantias. 

“  Segundo,  ponjue  en  su  forma  Pan  Americana,  la  American  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Labor  se  ha  hecho  instrumento  de  propagandas  poUticas  contra 
los  Gobiernos  legitimos  de  ^Vmerica,  sin  la  menor  precaucion,  aco- 
giendo  con  la  mayor  ligereza  acusaciones  infundadas,  para  declinar 
luego  la  responsabilidad  de  las  declaraciones  en  informantes  anonimos 
e  imaginarios.  Un  hecho  que  dara  idea  del  descuido  de  la  Pan 
American  Federation  of  Labor  es  que  en  ella  figura  una  Union  Obrera 
Venezolana  que  no  existe  en  Venezuela,  sino  que  esta  formada, — 
como  su  madre,  la  Pan  American  Federation  of  Labor,  en  papel 
impreso, — siendo  en  realidad  una  agrupacion  de  revolucionarios  que 
se  ban  dado  el  nombre  de  obreros  para  obtener  un  medio  de  pro¬ 
paganda  antipatriotica  al  trav6s  del  sistema  de  intromision  en  asuntos 
ajenos  que  ha  sido  politica  frecuente  de  aquella  asociacion. 

“  Tercero,  porque  la  Uni6n  Panamericana,  cuyos  altos  ideales  son  la 
asociacidn  y  no  la  disociacidn  de  los  paises  americanos,  no  puede 
prestar  su  apoyo  moral  a  esa  ni  a  ninguna  otra  agrupacion  que  se 
llame  Pan  Americana  y  que  no  se  derive  accesoriamente  de  la  entidad 
principal,  bajo  riesgo  de  arruinar  una  labor  de  tantos  anos  y  de  perder 
todo  el  prestigio  de  su  serenidad,  a  todo  lo  cual,  justo  es  reconocerlo, 
ha  contribuido  usted  de  manera  tan  decisiva. 

“Si  como  espera  el  suscrito,  el  apoyo  moral  de  la  Union  Pan¬ 
americana  no  puede  respaldar  ni  respalda  la  llamada  Pan  American 
Federation  of  Labor  ni  el  organo  oficial  de  la  Union  Panamericana 
puede  estar  a  disposicibn  de  seme j  antes  organizaciones,  seria  deseable 
que  la  presente  aclaratoria  fuese  publicada  en  las  columnas  del 
Boletin,  en  ambas  ediciones,  la  espafiola  y  la  inglesa,  cosa  que, 
puedo  asegurar  a  usted,  estimaria  altamente  mi  Gobierno. 

Soy  del  Seflor  Director  muy  atento  seguro  servidor, 

F.  G.  Yanes, 

Encargado  de  Negocios  de  Venezuela  ” 


Abril  2  de  1926. 


1130  >a  I 
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nUILDINQ  TO  HOUSE  THE  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  PROPHYLAXIS  OF  SYPHILIS  AND  THE  NATIONAL  HYGIENE  COUNCIL, 

MONTEVIDEO,  URUGUAY 


This  design,  the  Joint  production  of  Seflores  J.  Veltroni  and  R.  I,ercna  Acevedo,  was  awarded  the  first  priie  in  the  recent  architectural  coin|)ctitinn 


TmC  Bulletin  takes  pleasure  in  reproducing  herewith  the 
architects’  drawing  of  the  fa^-ade  and  floor  plans  of  tlie 
imposing  building  to  be  erected  in  the  city  of  Montevideo 
to  house  the  Institute  for  the  Pro])hylaxis  of  Syphilis  and 
the  National  Hygiene  Council  of  Uruguay.  The  design  for  this 
important  structure  is  the  joint  production  of  Senor  J.  Veltroni  and 
Seuor  R.  Lerena  Acevedo,  two  well-known  architects  who  were 
awarded  the  first  prize  over  14  other  competitors,  they  having  also 
carried  off  the  palm  on  other  occasions,  notably  in  the  competitions 
for  the  main  office  of  the  Bank  of  the  Republic  and  for  its  branch  in 
La  .iVguada. 

The  jury  of  aw'ard  for  the  competition  now  under  discussion  w^as 
composed  as  follows:  Dr.  Alejandro  Gallinal,  Dr.  Hector  del  Campo, 
and  Senor  Horacio  Terra  Arocena,  architect,  for  the  Institute  for 
the  Prophylaxis  of  Syphilis;  Dr.  Alfredo  Vidal  y  Fuentes  for  the 
National  IH’giene  Council;  Senor  A.  Jones  Brown  and  Seiior  E. 
Conforte,  architects,  for  the  Ministry  of  Public  Works;  Senor  J. 
Vazquez  Carela,  architect,  for  the  School  of  Architecture;  Senor  H. 
Acosta  y  Lara,  architect,  for  the  Architects’  Society;  and  Senor 
Francisco  Lasala,  architect,  for  the  compeCitors. 

The  conditions  to  be  fulfilled  in  designing  the  edifice  for  the  Insti¬ 
tute  and  the  National  Hygiene  Council  were  peculiarly  difficult,  since 
it  was  required  that  while  one  building  was  to  serve  both  institu¬ 
tions,  yet  each  was  to  be  completely  independent  of  the  other.  The 
Institute  needed  for  its  use  dispensaries,  laboratories,  clinics,  a 
museum  of  easy  access  to  the  public  which  would  also  seat  audiences 
of  200  persons,  a  library,  offices,  and  other  rooms,  wdiile  the  Council 
wished  to  provide  offices  for  its  own  chief  officials  and  for  its  depart¬ 
ments,  such  as  sanitary  inspection,  pharmacy  inspection,  the  statis¬ 
tical  bureau,  and  the  chemical  and  bacteriological  laboratories.  The 
site  to  be  occupied  is  on  the  corner  of  the  Avenida  18  de  Julio  and 
Calle  Sierra,  with  a  frontage  of  approximately  30  meters  on  the  former 
and  70  meters  on  the  latter. 
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FLOOR  PLANS  OF  THE  INSTITUTE 
Upper:  The  ground  floor.  Lower:  The  basement 
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Courteiy  of  *'  £1  Arquitecto,”  Buenoo  Aini 


FLOOR  PLANS  OF  THEJNSTITUTE 
Upper:  The  main  floor.  Lower:  Tte  fourth  floor 


FUTURE  INTERNATIONAL 

•  •  e  • 
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I 

PROGRAM  OF  THE  BOLIVARIAN  FESTIVITIES 

Readers  who  have  followed  the  plans  for  the  celebration 
of  the  Congress  Commemorative  of  that  of  Bolivar,  as 
described  in  the  June,  1926,  issue  of  the  Bulletin  (a 
number  especially  devoted  to  this  glorious  centenary),  will 
scan  with  interest  the  following  detailed  program  of  the  festivities 
arranged  by  the  Republic  of  Panama  in  honor  of  the  occasion: 

June  16  and  17 

Presentation  of  credentials  liy  the  delegates  to  the  Congress. 

June  17  (Thursday) 

From  5  to  7  p.  m. — Reception  at  the  Palace  of  the  President  of  the  Republic 
in  order  to  present  the  delegates  to  the  Diplomatic  Corps  and  to  the  public 
officials. 

June  18  (Friday) 

t)  a.  m. — Visit  to  Old  Panaiuil  and  to  other  places  of  interest  in  the  city. 

4  p.  m. — .\thletic  drill  at  the  National  Institute. 

S.:}()  p.  m. — Solemn  inaugural  session  of  the  t'ongress  in  the  National  Theater. 

June  19  (Saturday) 

9  a.  111.  -St'ssion  of  the  t^mgress. 

11a.  ni. — Swimming  exhibition  at  Halboa. 

8  p.  m. — Dinner  given  by  His  Excellency,  the  President  of  the  Republic,  in 
honor  of  the  delegates. 

June  20  (Sunday) 

2  p.  m. — Horse  races  at  Juan  Franco  track,  at  which  the  “Classic  Bolivar” 
will  take  place. 

8  p.  m. — Concerts  in  the  city  parks. 

10  p.  m. — Reception  and  ball  given  by  the  Union  Club. 

June  21  (Monday) 

9  a.  m. — Session  of  the  Congress. 

4  p.  111. — Unveiling  of  the  busts  of  the  Heroes  of  Independence  at  Cathedral 
Park. 

7  p.  ni. — Illumination  of  the  city. 

9  m. — Gala  performance  at  the  National  Theater. 
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June  22  (Tuesday) 

5  a.  m. — Reveille  by  the  Fire  Brigade. 

8  a.  in. — Te  Deum  at  the  Cathedral,  to  which  will  be  invited:  His  Excellency, 
the  President  of  the  Republic,  the  delegates,  the  public  officials,  and  the  diplo¬ 
matic  and  consular  corps. 

9.30  a.  m. — Inauguration  of  the  monument  to  BoUvar,  and  floral  offerings  by 
the  public  schools. 

3  p.  m. — Session  in  commemoration  of  the  Congress  of  1826  and  trip  to  the 
tomb  of  the  secretaries  of  the  English  Mission  who  died  in  1826. 

7  p.  m. — Illumination  of  the  city. 

9  p.  in. — Inauguration  of  the  Bolivarian  University. 

10  p.  m. — Ball  given  by  the  Secretary  of  Foreign  Relations  to  the  delegations  to 
the  Congress. 

June  23  (Wednesday) 

9  a.  m. — Trip  to  the  Panaimi  Canal. 

4  p.  in. — Session  of  the  Congre.ss. 

8.30  p.  ni. — Fireworks  at  the  Exhibition  Grounds  and  band  concert. 

June  24  (Thursday) 

9  a.  m. — Session  of  the  Congress. 

3  p.  ni. — Visit  to  the  Sala  Capitular  where  the  Congress  of  1826  assembled; 
visit  to  the  hospitals  and  institutions  of  learning. 

9  p.  m. — Festival  arranged  by  the  Municipality  of  Panamd  at  the  Paseo  de 
las  Bdvedas. 

June  25  (Frid.ay) 

9  a.  in. — Closing  of  the  Congre.ss. 

10  a.  in. — Trip  to  Miraflores. 

From  2  p.  m. — Official  visits  by  the  delegates. 

8  p.  in. — Dinner  given  in  the  Union  Club  by  the  Organizing  Committee  of  the 
('ongress  to  the  delegates,  the  public  officials  and  Panamanian  society  repre¬ 
sented  by  some  of  its  members. 


II 

WORLD  POWER  CONFERENCE 

Among  the  great  international  conferences  to  be  held  in  the  near 
future  is  the  World  Power  Conference,  which  is  scheduled  to  take 
plac.e  in  the  city  of  B&le,  Switzerland,  from  August  31  to  September 
12,  1926.  Of  all  the  servants  of  man  electricity,  whether  as  power 
and  light  of  hydraulic  derivation  or  any  other  of  its  numerous  forms, 
is  daily  becoming  more  indispensable,  not  only  as  the  source  of  many 
of  the  necessities  and  comforts  of  life  but  as  the  principal  element  in 
national  and  international  communication.  The  broad  scope  of  the 
conference  in  question,  which  counts  among  its  members  six  Pan 
American  countries — Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia,  Mexico,  Peru,  and  the 
United  States — may  be  seen  from  the  following  official  statement  of 
its  objectives: 
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The  purpose  of  the  World  Power  Conference  is  to  consider  how  the 
industrial  and  scientific  sources  of  power  may  be  adjusted  nationally 
and  internationally: 

By  considering  the  potential  resources  of  each  country  in  hydro¬ 
electric  power,  oil,  and  minerals;  by  comparing  experiences  in  the 
development  of  scientific  agriculture,  irrigation  and  transportation 
by  land,  air,  and  water;  by  conferences  of  civil,  electrical,  mechanical, 
marine,  and  mining  engineers,  technical  experts,  and  authorities  on 
scientific  and  industrial  research;  by  consultations  of  the  consumers 
of  power  with  the  manufacturers  of  the  instruments  of  production; 
by  conferences  on  technical  education  to  review  the  educational 
methods  in  different  countries,  and  to  consider  means  by  which  the 
existing  facilities  may  be  improved;  by  discussion  of  the  financial 
and  economic  aspects  of  industry,  nationally  and  internationalh^; 
and  by  conferences  on  the  possibility  of  establishing  a  permanent 
world  bureau  for  the  collection  of  data,  the  preparation  of  inventories 
of  the  world’s  resources,  and  the  exchange  of  industrial  and  scientific 
information  through  appointed  representatives  in  the  various 
countries. 

The  technical  program  has  been  outlined  as  follows: 

A.  Utilization  of  Water  Power  and  Inland  Navigation: 

(a)  General  (e.  g.,  water  flow  and  amount  of  deposit  in  rivers  as  a  function 

of  the  time,  influence  of  river  and  lake  regulation  and  dams  on  the 

water  flow,  etc.). 

(b)  Technical  details: 

Utilization  of  water  power  Inland  navigation 

1.  Civil  Engineering:  Work  1.  Civil  Engineering:  Work 

above  and  lielow  ground.  above  and  Ixjlow  ground. 

2.  Hydraulic  machinery  and  2.  Boats,  barges,  tugs,  etc. 

accessories. 

3.  Electrical  machinery  and  3.  Equipment. 

accessories. 

4.  Switch  gear. 

(c)  Economic  considerations,  e.  g.,  cost  of  producing  energy  in  relation 

to  the  size  of  the  installation,  etc.;  transport  costs  and  transport 

times  in  comparison  with  other  methods  of  transport. 

(d)  The  relationship  between  water  power  utilization  and  inland  naviga¬ 

tion. 

B.  Exchange  of  Electrical  Energy  Between  Countries: 

(a)  General  particulars  as  to  existing  and  projected  exchange  possibilities 

and  their  advantages  and  disadvantages. 

(b)  The  influence  of  factors  which  make  the  exchange  of  electrical  energy 

difficult. 

1.  National  and  international  law. 

2.  Import  or  export  duties  on  electrical  energy  when  crossing 

national  frontiers. 

3.  Legal  questions  regarding  exchange  of  energy. 

(c)  Influence  of  the  exchange  of  energy  on  the  running  of  electric  power 

stations  and  on  the  cost  of  production  of  electrical  energy. 
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(’.  The  Ecoxoxhc  Relatiox  Between  Electrical  Energy  Produced 
Hydraulically  and  Electrical  Energy  Produced  Thermally:  Con¬ 
ditions  Under  Which  the  Two  Systems  Can  Work  Together  with 
Advantage: 

This  (|iii>sti(i«i  should  not  bo  treated  in  a  general  way  but  only  on  the  basis  of 
eouerete  examples  (iiistallatioiis  completed  or  projects  which  have  been  care¬ 
fully  worked  out).  In  order  that  the  conclusions  of  the  various  reports  may  lie 
compared  with  one  another,  it  is  very  desirable  that  those  factors  which  have 
had  an  important  influence  on  the  conclusions  should  Ih>  mentioned  seiiarately, 
and  that  the  prices  which  have  bi*en  taken  as  the  basis  of  comparison  should  lie 
given. 

D.  Ei.ectricity  in  .Agriculture: 

(a)  (leneral. 

(b)  Technical  descriptions  of  the  various  possible  applications  of  elec¬ 

trical  energy. 

(c)  Economic  considerations. 

VI.  Railway  VA.ectrification: 

(a)  Ceneral  (e.  g.,  choice  of  system  and  basis  of  choice). 

(b)  Technical  descriptions: 


1. 

2. 


Power  .stations. 

C'onverting  and  transforming  .stations 


So  far  as  they  differ  from 
general  electricity  supply 
I  sy.stems. 


3.  Line  equipment. 

4.  lAicomotivcs  and  e(|uipment  of  other  rolling  stock  used  in  connection 

with  electrification. 

(c)  V’conomic  as|x'ets  with  s)K‘cial  consideration  of  those  advantages  of 
electric  traction  which  can  not  lie  expressed  numerically. 


('omplote  information  with  respect  to  this  eonferenee  may  he 
secured  from  the  secretary,  Hale  sectional  meeting.  World  Power 
Conference,  Alhangraben  IS,  Bale,  Switzerland. 


Ill 

THIRD  PAX  AMh:KI(’AX  (X)MMKRCIAL  (X)XFKRKXCE 


Prepai’ations  for  the  Third  Pan  American  Commercial  Conference, 
to  meet  at  Washington  in  May,  1927,  have  been  undertaken  by  the 
Pan  American  ITiion.  The  (hivcrning  Board  of  the  Pan  American 
ITiion,  at  the  meeting  held  on  May  .'i  last,  authorized  the  calling  of 
the  conference  to  assemble  at  Washington  in  May  next,  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  <|uestions  affecting  the  commercial  relations  of 
the  American  Republics. 

At  the  same  time,  the  (1  iver.ii  ig  B  lard  designated  May,  1927,  as 
the  date  for  the  convening  of  the  Inter-American  Commercial 
•Vviation  (’ommission,  provideil  for  in  a  resolution  adopted  at  the 
Fifth  Pan  American  ('onfcrenci*  at  Santiago,  ('bile,  in  1923.  This 
will  he  a  meeting  of  technical  experts  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
aviation  routes,  landing  stations,  customs,  regulations,  etc.  It  was 
thought  desirable  to  have  the  two  conferences  meet  at  the  same  time 
2«5t— Bull.  7 - 5 
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in  order  that  the  delegates  might  consult  together  relative  to  the 
best  means  of  accomplishing  the  purposes  of  the  meetings. 

The  First  Pan  American  Commercial  Conference  was  held  in  1911, 
the  principal  question  under  discussion  being  the  prohiiJ)le  effect  of 
the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  on  inter-American  commerce. 
Tn  1919  the  second  meeting  was  called  to  consider  the  commercial 
problems  which  had  developed  as  a  result  of  the  war.  A  majority 
of  the  nations  of  the  world  having  now  readjusted  themselves  to 
postwar  economic  conditions,  the  time  is  deemed  opportune  for  a 
Third  Pan  American  Commercial  Conference  to  discuss  questions 
arising  out  of  these  newly  created  conditions  and  the  extension  of  the 
commerce  of  the  American  Republics  in  the  years  to  come. 

One  of  the  important  features  of  the  conference  will  he  the  presence 
of  a  lai^e  number  of  business  men  from  Latin  America.  Bankers, 
importers,  exporters,  railway  and  highway  oflicials,  steamship  and 
purchasing  agents,  and  other  leaders  in  the  commercial  and  industrial 
upbuilding  of  the  various  nations,  are  to  be  present.  It  will  he  the 
first  time  in  recent  years  that  the  South  and  the  North  American 
business  man  have  had  the  opportunity  of  actually  meeting  and 
discussing  common  business  interests  and  problems. 

Many  manufacturers  of  the  United  vStates  will  recall  the  numerous 
lai^e  orilers  for  goods  that  were  placed  in  this  country  as  a  result  of 
the  1919  conference  in  Washington.  At  that  time  the  nations  were 
at  the  beginning  of  the  recovery  from  abnormal  conditions  resulting 
from  a  distracted  world.  The  forthcoming  conference,  however,  will 
occur  at  a  time  when  decided  progress  and  vast  construction  activities 
are  widespread  in  all  the  Americas.  It  should,  therefore,  be  a  most 
important  meeting. 


NEW  IRRIGATION  PLANT 
IN  SANTO  DOMINGO  /.  / 


TO  the  courtesy  of  Seilor  Rafael  A.  Espaillat,  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  Immigration  of  the  Dominican  Republic, 
the  Bi'lletix  owes  the  following  brief  account  and  photo- 
graplis  of  the  Guayubm  irrigation  project,  an  important 
engineering  operation  recently  completed  by  the  Government  in  the 


quayubIn  irrigation  canal 

At  the  left  of  the  photograph  is  seen  Sehor  Bagaert,  engineer  in  charge  of  the  work,  turning  the  completed 
canal  over  to  SeAor  Rafael  A.  Espaillat,  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  Colonization.  At  the  left  of  the 
lady  appears  Senor  Iloracio  Vfisquez,  President  of  the  Republic,  who  delivered  an  eloquent  address  on 
this  occasion 


town  of  Juan  G6mez,  Monte  Cristy  Province,  and  officially  inaugu¬ 
rated  April  4,  1926,  in  the  presence  of  His  Excellency  the  President  of 
the  Republic,  other  high  Government  officials,  and  the  members  of 
the  diplomatic  corps. 
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(irAYl  HIN  IRRKJATION  CANAL 


The  canal  as  seen  from  the  sluUv  gate  when  the  water  was  let  in 
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The  canal  in  question,  which  has  a  capacity  of  6  cubic  meters  of 
water  per  second,  will  irrigate  an  area  of  8,400  hectares.  It  is  located, 
as  has  been  said,  in  Monte  Cristy  Province  which,  although  arid,  has 
a  large  amount  of  land  which  only  awaits  water  to  become  one  of  the 
most  fertile  and  jmxluctive  sections  of  the  country.  Moreover,  the 
city  of  Monte  (Visty,  being  the  nearest  Dominican  port  to  C’uha  and 
the  United  States,  will  undoubtedly  come  to  he  eventually  a  leading 
business  center.  The  cost  of  the  irrigation  canal,  including  the  ma¬ 
chinery,  amounted  to  $1,'3(),000.  The  Government  has  already  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  colonize  its  share  of  the  area  thus  provided  with  life-giving 
water,  while  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Immigration  has 
asked  Congress  to  appropriate  $25,000  for  the  colonization  of  the  part 
belonging  to  Monte  (Visty  Province. 

Additional  irrigation  projects,  for  which  (\)ngress  voted  in  January 
the  sum  of  $200,000,  will  e.xtend  their  beneficent  effects  to  Santiago 
and  Guayuhin,  on  the  north,  and  to  Azua,  San  Juan,  and  Baiu  on 
the  south,  thus  evidencing  a  definite  irrigation  policy  on  the  part  of 
the  Dominican  Government  which  can  not  fail  to  culminate  in  agri¬ 
cultural  and  economic  progress  for  the  country. 


IT  WAS  the  Junta  de  Defensa  de  la  Infancia  *  of  Lima,  Peru,  which 
added  the  most  significant  and  vital  feature  to  the  last  national 
observance  of  what  is,  perhaps,  the  most  fundamental  secular 
holiday  not  only  in  Peru,  hut  in  every  Spanish-speaking  country 
in  the  world,  namely,  el  Pin  de  la  Raza,  the  Day  of  the  Spanish  Race. 
This  feature,  full  of  promise  for  the  future  of  that  race  which  dis- 
c()vered  and  settled  this  continent,  was  the  solemn  inauguration  of 
the  headquarters  of  the  national  Child  Welfare  Work  of  Peru,  as 
also  of  the  manifold  activdties  to  which  that  beautiful  building  is 
dedicated. 

From  the  eloquent  speech  of  the  President  of  the  Republic,  Don 
Augusto  B.  1.,1‘gma,  on  this  interesting  occasion,  the  following  signifi¬ 
cant  paragraphs  have  been  extracted :  , 

The  human  capital  represented  by  population  should  lx*  carefully  conserved, 
strengthened,  and  increased.  The  entire  future  of  a  nation  is  based  upon  its 
po])ulation.  In  our  scant  record  of  vital  statistics,  mortality  reaches  a  very 
considerable  proportion,  while  infancy  and  maternity  play  a  fundamentally 
important  role.  I  have  always  l)een  convinced  that  not  only  helpless  and 
destitute  infancy,  but  also  forlorn  and  abandoned  motherhood  are  matters  which 
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do  not  concern  philanthropic  cliarity,  but  which  should,  as  an  imperious  duty, 
come  under  the  protection  of  the  State.  .  .  . 

Motherhood  should  never,  anywhere,  be  permitted  to  Ije  considered  a  shame 
or  disgrace.  Such  an  absurd  prejudice,  which  vilifies  nature’s  greatest  work, 
must  at  all  cost  be  destroyed.  No  grief,  no  suffering,  is  comparable  to  that  of 
the  children  who,  having  mothers,  feel  themselves  orphaned  because  of  the 
anathema  of  society.  .  .  . 

The  speech  of  Doctor  lA)rente,  president  of  Peruvian  Child  Wel¬ 
fare  Work,  is  given  in  some  extension  because  of  the  light  it  sheds  on 
the  future  activities  of  the  newly  inaugurated  National  Child  Welfare 
Institute.  He  spoke  as  follows: 

Mr.  President,  Ministers  of  State,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

You  are  come,  Mr.  President,  to  this  house,  founded  by  the  will  of  your  Gov¬ 
ernment  for  the  protection  of  infancy;  to  this  house  which  is  the  home  of  one 
of  the  most  noble  ideals  of  your  patriotism  and  generous  desires  of  your  heart, 
and  where  to-day  in  celebrating  a  simple  festival  in  honor  of  childhood  you  receive 
the  blessings  of  all  Peruvian  mothers. 

The  creation  of  the  Council  for  the  Protection  of  Children,  scarcely  three  years 
ago,  signalizes  the  beginning  of  one  of  the  basic  orientations  of  your  medico-social 
policy.  In  three  years  the  Council  for  the  Protection  of  Children  has  transformed 
itself  into  an  efficacious  organ  of  the  State  which  is  gradually  executing  the  pro¬ 
gram  contained  in  its  statutes — a  program  which  I  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  to 
be  one  of  the  most  decisive  acknowledgments  of  the  right  of  the  mother  and  child 
to  the  protection  of  the  State. 

Your  Government,  President  Legufa,  merits  among  other  great  titles  to  public 
gratitude  that  of  having  advanced  the  protection  of  motherhood  and  childhood 
in  a  way  unequaled  by  any  other  country  of  the  Spanish-American  continent  in 
so  short  a  time  or  with  so  limited  means  of  action.  Yours  is  the  first  adminis¬ 
tration  in  our  country  which,  with  modern  ideas  and  a  generous  conception  of 
the  purposes  of  the  State,  outlines  our  problem  of  social  assistance,  at  the  same 
time  providing  the  solution  which  it  imperatively  demands. 

Before  your  Government  instituted  its  revision  in  theory  and  practice,  there 
prevailed  among  us  archaic  standards,  abandoned  in  the  modern  world,  with 
respect  to  the  assistance  of  the  helpless,  standards  which  rested  on  the  concept 
that  this  was  a  charitable  and  philanthropic  function  of  private  character,  and 
consequently  of  limited  compass.  Your  administration,  reacting  frankly  and 
resolutely  against  a  concept  which  political  science  to-day  considers  an  error, 
has  incorporated  among  the  fundamental  functions  of  the  Peruvian  State  acts  of 
social  assistance.  Thus,  aid  to  the  mother,  to  the  child,  and  to  the  infirm  ceases  to 
be  an  act  of  pious  and  public  charity,  to  become  the  duty  of  the  nation  and  the 
right  of  the  individual. 

I  do  not  believe  that  I  shall  fall  into  an  exaggeration  engendered  by  the  enthusi¬ 
asm  which  as  president  of  the  Council  for  the  Protection  of  Children  this  provident 
and  transcendent  labor  awakes  in  me,  if  I  characterize  it  as  one  of  the  accomplish¬ 
ments  in  the  administration  of  the'  remarkable  statesman  who  directs  the  destiny 
of  our  country  which  will  leave  the  most  lasting  impress,  because  it  is  evident  to 
me  that  the  aggrandizement  of  our  nation  rests  not  alone  in  our  estimate  of 
the  value  of  our  prodigious  resources,  but  fundamentally  on  the  utilization 
and  regeneration  of  our  human  capital.  The  demographic  factor,  as  the  Chief 
of  State  feels  and  perceives  with  such  clear-sightedness,  is  the  foundation,  the 
principle,  the  basis  of  all  national  progress.  For  this  reason  the  Government 
is  developing  a  policy  which  is  not  only  highly  humanitarian  but  profoundly 
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natiuiial,  in  making  the  protection  of  the  life  and  health  of  its  population  the 
most  imperative  of  its  obligations  and  the  most  ardent  of  its  desires,  and  when  it 
occupies  itself  in  assuring  to  the  laboring  classes  the  means  of  moral  elevation  and 
physical  improvement  which  the  postulates  of  social  justice  demand. 

Peru  does  not  have,  as  have  countries  of  very  dense  papulation,  the  problem 
of  the  birth  rate.  The  race  is  prolific  and  there  do  not  exist  in  our  country, 
as  in  others,  circumstances  of  economic  nature  which  oppose  demographic  growth. 
The  Peruvian  problem  is  that  of  infant  mortality;  it  is  that  of  the  abandoned 
mother.  The  spontaneous  and  vigorous  development  of  our  population  will  be 
guaranteed  when,  at  the  same  time  that  we  perfect  urban  and  rural  sanitation,  we 
are  successful  in  saving  the  children  who  to-day  die  because  the  mother  lacks 
sufficient  protection  and  assistance. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  protection  of  infancy  signifies  on  the  moral  and  humani¬ 
tarian  side  an  important  step  toward  one  of  the  most  noble  of  contemporary 
ideals:  that  of  the  absolute  reestablishment  of  the  right  to  motherhood.  In  our 
institutions  mothers  are  not  distinguished  according  to  their  civil  state;  the 
doors  are  open  to  all  equally,  because  in  so  far  as  it  concerns  the  medico-soeial 
action  of  the  State,  maternity  is  never  culpable,  is  always  deserving  of  respect, 
is  always  sacred  and  legitimate. 

The  results  of  this  work  of  protection  to  the  mother  and  child,  even  in  its 
iH'ginning,  are  evident.  In  Lima,  Callao,  and  the  nearby  seaside  towns,  the 
number  of  children  who  have  received  devoted  and  scientific  care  amounts  to 
15,000.  Our  day  nurseries,  consultation  rooms,  dispensaries,  and  other  services 
function  each  day  with  greater  efficiency,  and  each  day  the  beneficial  radius  of 
their  action  is  extended  among  the  imorer  classes,  greatly  aided  by  the  altruistic 
women  serving  on  eommittees,  who  manifest  the  tenderest  sympathies  of  the  Peru¬ 
vian  heart.  The  National  Child  Welfare  Institute,  in  charge  of  Dr.  Paz  Sold4n, 
whose  name  is  a  guarantee  of  unselfish  interest  and  enthusiasm,  controls  the  general 
progress  of  our  institutions,  and  prepares  new  assistants  for  the  future  in  the  corps 
of  visiting  nurses,  w’ho  are  destined  to  produce  one  of  the  most  transcendent  of 
evolutions  in  public  health  work.  The  Council  for  the  Protection  of  Children, 
which  opens  to-day  a  new  child  health  station  in  the  populous  district  of  Cinco 
Esquinas,  is  working  actively  for  the  expansion  of  its  activity  to  the  provinces 
where  we  need,  as  in  Lima,  to  join  to  the  work  of  the  State  the  initiative  and  the 
resources  of  altruistic  institutions  and  individuals.  Although  I  know  that  the  work 
will  meet  obstacles,  the  first  of  all  being  the  limitation  of  available  funds,  I  also 
know  that  with  the  encouragement  and  assistance  which  we  have  never  failed  to 
receive  from  the  head  of  our  nation,  and  from  the  present  Minister  of  Promotion, 
Dr.  Rada  y  Gamio,  a  resolute  and  talented  member  of  the  administration,  we  shall 
succeed  in  extending  and  strengthening  the  work  day  by  day  until  its  benefits  reach 
all  the  homes  of  the  Republic  to  proclaim  in  them  not  only  the  triumph  of  a 
noble  ideal  of  human  brotherhood  and  national  greatness,  but  the  generous  aid 
rendered  to  public  welfare  by  your  Government,  Mr.  President,  and  by  your 
acts  as  an  Executive  zealous  in  protecting  the  humble. 
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Petroleum  production  in  1!>25. — The  appniNimato  total  produc¬ 
tion  of  petroleum  in  Arfjentina  for  1925  amounted  to  3,938,108  cubic 


meters,  divided  as  follows; 

Cubic  meters 

Gdvenuiieiit  wells  at  Coaiodoni  Kivaclavia _ 3,  6(K),  (MM) 

Cioveniment  wells  at  Plaza  Hiiiiieul . . .  12,  (M)0 

Industrial  &  Coiiimereial  Petroleinn  Co.,  Conu>doro  Rivadavia _  102,  108 

.\stra  and  Railway  Companies,  ('omodon)  Rivadavia _  220,  (MM) 

Private  prodnetion.  Territory  of  Neutpi(^n . . .  4,  000 

3,  938,  108 


Trade  with  Great  Britain. — The  value  of  Argentine  products 
imported  by  Great  Britain  in  1925  was  £08,544,398,  only  the  United 
States  furnishing  that  country  imports  to  a  greater  value. 

Cotton  plantings. — According  to  figures  compiled  by  the  Bureau 
of  Rural  Economics  and  Statistics,  1 10,335  hectares  have  been  planted 
to  cotton  this  year,  an  increase  of  5,822  hectares  over  the  area  so 
planted  in  1925. 

Slaughterhouse  and  packing  plant. — The  municipal  intendant 
of  Buenos  Aires  has  presented  to  the  city  council  plans  for  the  con¬ 
struction  in  that  city  of  a  model  slaughterhousi'  and  packing  plant, 
in  accordance  with  an  ordinance  of  August  17,  1923.  The  total  cost 
of  these  plants  is  calculated  at  10, 951, 000  pesos. 

Popi'LATioN  OK  Argentina. — The  General  Bureau  of  Statistics 
recently  sent  to  the  Minister  of  Finance  an  estimate  of  the  population 
of  the  Repuhlic  as  of  December  31,  1925,  based  on  the  1914  census, 
and  the  birth,  death,  and  migration  records  since  that  time.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  census  of  dune,  1914,  Argentina  had  7,885,237  inhabitants, 
while  the  natural  increase  in  population  by  the  end  of  1925  was  esti¬ 
mated  at  1,818,219  inhabitants  and  the  increase  by  immigration  was 
placed  at  383,052,  thus  giving  a  total  of  10,087,118  inhabitants. 

Fortieth  telephone  anniversary. — On  March  3,  1920,  occurred 
the  foitieth  anniversary  of  the  first  telephone  line  between  La  Plata 
and  Buenos  Aires.  The  concession  for  a  telephone  system  for  the 
Province  of  Buenos  Aires,  granted  in  1884,  was  transferred  at  the 
end  of  a  year  to  the  present  company,  which  began  work  on  the  line 
between  La  Plata  and  Buenos  Aires,  the  first  central  office  having  been 
connected  with  23  telephones.  The  original  overhead  system  was 
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largely  replaced  in  1913  and  1914  by  undergi’ound  cables,  which  at 
present  have  a  total  length  of  12, 281, 084  kilometers,  while  the  over¬ 
head  transmission  covers  2,775,812  kilometers  in  the  city  telephone 
system.  In  the  suburbs  the  aerial  wires  extend  for  18,00()  kilometers, 
and  the  underground  for  9,774  kilometers.  The  total  aerial  lines 
measure  1,387,909  kilometers  and  the  total  underground  lines 
9,140,842  kilometers. 

BOI.IMA 

New  road. — An  assignment  of  .50,000  bolivianos  has  been  allowed 
i!i  the  national  budget  for  the  construction  of  a  road  to  unite  In- 
([Uisivi  with  Sallaitita,  passing  through  Quime. 

CniNcmi.i  A  BREEDiNCJ  FARM. — A  law  was  euacted  on  March  25, 
1929,  authorizing  the  installation  of  chinchilla  breeding  farms  in  the 
Uepublic,  under  certain  terms.  Exportation  of  chinchilla  skins  is  for¬ 
bidden  until  five  years  from  the  date  of  this  cojicession  and  then  per¬ 
mitted  only  where  it  is  proved  that  the  chinchillas  are  reproducing 
in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

BRAZIL 

Intern.vtional  telephone  AND  TELEGRAPH  LINES. — Permission 
has  been  granted  by  the  Government  to  the  Companhia  Telepbonica 
Kiograndense  to  unite  its  telephone  and  telegraph  lines  with  those 
of  Argentina  and  Uruguay,  provided  those  Governments  give  their 
consent,  as  follows:  On  the  Uruguayan  border,  between  Jaguarao 
and  Rio  Branco,  between  Santa  Anna  do  Livramento  and  Rivera, 
and  between  Guarahy  and  Artigas;  and  on  the  Argentine  border, 
between  Uruguayana  and  Paso  de  los  Libres,  between  Itac^uy  and 
Alvear,  and  between  Sao  Borja  and  Santo  Tomas.  These  will  l)e 
Brazil’s  first  international  telephone  connections. 

Raii.w.vy  ELECTRIFICATION. — A  Contract  has  been  made  by  the 
Government  with  a  British  firm  for  the  electrification  of  the  Barra 
Mansa-Augusto  Pestana  section,  73  kilometers  in  length,  of  the 
West  of  Minas  railroad,  the  work  to  be  completed  within  19  months. 
The  cost  will  be  £151,940  and  1,409,399  milreis,  including  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  hydroelectric  plant  and  the  furnishing  of  five  electric 
locomotives.  It  is  e.xpected  that  the  running  time  for  a  passenger 
train  on  the  section  mentioned  will  be  reduced  from  3  hours  23 
minutes  to  2  hours  and  37  minutes,  and  that  a  great  saving  in  the 
cost  of  motive  power  will  be  effected. 

Eucalyptus  pulp  for  newsprint. — On  the  initiative  of  the  Com¬ 
panhia  Paulista  de  Estradas  de  Ferro  (Sao  Paulo  Railway  Company), 
which  made  large  plantations  of  eucalyptus  to  provide  against  a 
possible  shortage  of  timber.  Dr.  Edmundo  Navarro  de  Andrade  has 
been  directing  a  series  of  experiments  at  the  forest  products  labora¬ 
tory  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  to  ascertain  whether  eucalyptus 
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wood  could  satisfactorily  be  used  for  makiiif;  newsprint.  The 
results  obtained  were  considered  auspicious,  as  the  paper  showed 
favorable  printing  qualities  and  ample  strength  to  run  in  high-speed 
presses,  thus  indicating  the  possibility  of  Brazilian  newsprint  supplies 
originating  entirely  at  home.  The  account  of  these  experiments,  as 
jiuhlished  in  the  press,  has  aroused  world-wide  interest,  because  of 
the  possibility’  of  utilizing  a  tree  of  rapid  growth  and  e.xtensive 
dissemination. 

Foreign  commerce. — The  Bureau  of  Commercial  Statistics  of  the 
Ministry  of  Finance  reports  that  exports  for  the  year  1925  amounted 
to  4,013,896  contos  paper,  or  £102,643,000,  and  imports  to  3,431,058 
contos,  or  £85,934,000,  against  3,863,554  contos,  or  £95,103,000,  and 
2,789,558  contos,  or  £68,338,000,  respectively,  in  1924.  Exports  of 
coffee,  which  were  14,226,000  bags  of  60  kilos  in  1924  and  13,480,000 
bags  in  1925,  were  valued  at  2,928,572  contos  paper  (£71,833,000)  in 
the  former  year  and  2,899,587  contos  (£74,020,000)  in  the  latter. 
The  large  part  which  coffee  plays  in  Brazilian  exports  is  therefore 
easily  seen. 

Highways. — The  Pn‘sident’s  message  of  May,  1926,  gives  the 
following  figures  on  the  length  of  highways  in  the  various  Brazilian 
States,  the  extent  of  which  is  constantly  increasing; 


state  Kilometers 

Rio  Grande  do  Sul _ 3,  074 

Santa  Catharina _ 6,  300 

Parand _ 6,  000 

Sfto  Paulo _ 6,  595 

Matto  Grosso _ 2,  124 

Goyaz _ 2,  639 

Minas  Geraes _ 6,  196 

Rio  de  Janeiro _  1,  460 

Federal  District _  200 


State  Kilometers 

Espirito  Santo _  651 

Bahia _  556 

Sergipe _  153 

.Alagoas _  376 

Pernambuco _ 2,  939 

Parahyba _ 2,700 

Rio  Grande  do  Norte _  1,  988 

Ceard _ 2,  136 

Piauhy _  1,  462 


Population  of  Rio  de  Janeiro. — According  to  calculations  made 
by  the  Bureau  of  Vital  Statistics  on  November  30,  1925,  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  at  that  time  was  1,  479,054,  in  comparison  with 
a  total  of  1,157,873  given  by  the  census  of  1920  and  811,443  by  that 
of  1906. 

CHILE 


Roads  in  Province  of  VALPARAfso. — -The  national  Government 
has  accepted  a  hid  of  5,000,000  pesos  for  constructing  a  concrete 
highway  between  Valparaiso  and  Casablanca,  a  distance  of  43 
kilometers.  This  road  will  later  he  extended  to  Santiago,  via  Meli- 
pilla.  The  preliminary  studies  for  the  road  from  Vina  del  Mar  to 
Conc6n  have  been  completed;  this  project  will  involve  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  3,000,000  pesos.  The  active  highway  authorities  of  the 
Province  of  Valparaiso  have  experimented  with  different  types  of 
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paving  suitable  for  various  classes  of  roads,  and  have  set  up  certain 
standards.  All  highway  bridges  built  in  the  future  will  be  of  concrete . 

The  Valparaiso  Automobile  Association  has  also  contributed 
efficiently  to  the  development  of  roads  in  the  Province. 

Second  National  Highway  Congress. — It  is  planned  to  hold 
the  Second  National  Highwaj'  Congress  in  Valparaiso  next  September. 

Nitrate  and  copper. — It  is  reported  by  the  Bahtin  Minero  of 
Santiago  that  the  industries  devoted  to  copper  and  nitrate,  the  two 
chief  mineral  products  of  Chile,  had  a  successful  year  in  1925.  The 
approximate  export  of  nitrate  was  2,500,000  tons,  and  more  was 
produced  than  in  any  year  except  1917  and  1918,  when  the  demand 
was  excessive  on  account  of  war  conditions.  Active  construction 
continued  on  an  American  oficina,  where  the  new  Guggenheim- 
Smith  extracting  process  will  be  employed;  its  output  will  be  7,000 
tons.  American  nitrate  investments  in  Chile,  including  expenditures 
contracted  for,  amount  to  approximately  $34,000,000. 

The  two  great  copper  mines  of  El  Teniente  and  Chuquicamata 
continued  construction  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  their  output, 
the  former  now  being  able  to  produce  annually  80,000  tons.  When 
the  program  of  expansion  at  Chuquicamata  is  completed,  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  its  annual  production  will  be  140,000  tons,  larger  than 
that  of  any  other  copper  mine  in  the  world,  with  the  possible  except- 
tion  of  Katanga  in  the  Belgian  Congo.  By  1929,  according  to  present 
plans,  El  Teniente  mine  will  be  yielding  90,000  tons  a  year.  The 
cost  of  copper  produced  bj"  the  American  companies  operating  in 
Chile  fluctuates  between  7  and  8  cents  a  pound,  f.  o.  b.  New  York. 

COLOMBIA 

Tolima-Huila-Caqueta  Railway. — In  April  last  construction 
was  begun  on  the  Tolima-Huila-Caquetd  Railway,  beginning  with 
the  section  between  Catufa  and  Neiva.  The  construction,  for  which 
a  British  firm  is  the  concessionary,  is  under  the  supervision  of  four 
foreign  engineers,  assisted  by  Colombians. 

Highway  from  Antioquia  to  the  Carribean. — The  project  of 
a  highway  connecting  Medellin,  capital  of  the  Department  of  Antio¬ 
quia,  with  the  Caribbean  coast  at  some  point  on  the  Gulf  of  Urabd 
or  in  that  vicinity,  where  port  works  can  be  constructed,  has  been 
enthusiastically  received,  and  work  has  been  ordered  commenced  on 
the  part  lying  between  Medellin  and  Debeiba,  158  kilometers  in 
length,  which  had  already  been  surveyed.  Three  engineering  parties 
have  been  appointed  to  plan  the  rest  of  the  route,  and  the  commission 
in  charge  of  the  construction  of  the  road  has  been  authorized  by  the 
Departmental  Assembly  to  contract  a  loan,  either  national  or  foreign, 
not  to  exceed  8,000,()()()  pesos. 
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Development  of  the  Department  del  Valle. — Recent  statis¬ 
tics  on  this  Department  include  the  following  facts: 

The  Railway  to  the  Pacific,  which  serves  this  Dei)artment,  had  in  ojX'ration  in 
DeceinlxT,  192.5,  479  kilometers  of  track. 

Telegraph  lines  were  2,300  kilometers  in  length,  with  offices  in  all  the  chief 
towns  of  districts  and  in  .some  smaller  places.  .\  radiotelegraphic  station  at 
Puerto  Mallarino  has  l)een  in  o|>eration  since  1923. 

There  are  7,107,812  coffee  trees  in  full  hearing,  prorlucing  annually  an  average 
of  a  kilo  each;  of  the  total  priKluction  1,482,812  kilos  are  consumed  locally  and 
the  rest  exported. 

There  are  about  3,0(M),000  cacao  trees;  most  of  the  crop  is  sold  to  the  Depart¬ 
ments  of  Caldas  and  .\ntioquia. 

The  cultivation  of  tobacco  has  recently  l)een  introduced,  about  37,000,000 
plants  l)eing  set  out  ne«r  Palmira,  Tulud,  Buga,  Roldanillo,  and  Cartago. 

The  Department  also  has  rich  gold,  silver,  platinum,  and  coal  mines. 

Foreign  trade. — Imports  for  1925,  according  to  Nue^'o  Tiempo 
of  Bogota,  amounted  to  351,796,123  kilograms,  valued  at  85,829,707 
pesos,  while  exports  reached  371,725,035  kilograms,  valued  at  84,363- 
382  pesos,  or  a  total  value  of  170,193,089  pesos.  Imports  for  1924 
had  a  value  of  52,347,914  pesos,  and  exports  of  85,780,541  pesos. 


COSTA  rtca 

Boys’  and  (}Iri.s’  agricultural  clubs. — Due  to  the  success 
achieved  in  1925  by  the  school  agricultural  clubs  it  was  decided  to 
<lraw  up  a  dehnite  set  of  regulations  for  these  clubs.  The  regulations 
provide  that  the  name  of  “Club  Agncola’’  may  be  given  to  any 
cooperative  group  of  boys  or  girls  formed  for  agricultural  study  or 
work.  The  member  of  such  a  club  promises  to  work  not  less  than  15 
minutes  daily  at  home  on  a  given  task;  to  follow  carefully  the  instruc¬ 
tions  given  by  the  school  agriculture  inspector;  and  to  cooperate  with 
the  other  club  members.  Other  regulations  refer  to  the  member’s 
right  to  seeds,  etc.,  the  methods  of  starting  these  clubs,  and  the 
competitions  to  be  held  at  certain  seasons. 

CUBA 

Desks  made  by  prlsoners. — The  convicts  in  the  national  peni¬ 
tentiary  have  been  doing  some  very  good  work  in  making  furniture, 
and  recently  submitte<l  to  the  Department  of  Education  a  sample 
desk  for  use  in  the  public  schools.  If  this  model  meets  the  approval 
of  the  department  it  is  believed  that  the  penitentiary  workshop  can 
furnish  all  the  desks  needed  in  the  schools  at  a  cost  of  $5  each;  that  is 
to  say,  just  half  the  jirice  that  is  now  being  paid  for  school  desks. 

New  factory. — A  stock  company  has  been  organized  in  Cuba 
called  the  Cuban  Pottery  Company.  The  factory,  which  is  located 
near  Ilabana,  will  soon  commence  operations. 
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Koad  construction. — Havin"  in  view  the  improvenieiit  of  the 
hijihway  system  throujjhout  the  Kepuhlie,  the  ('hief  Executive  issued 
a  decree  last  March  authorizing  an  additional  credit  of  S.iO, ()()()  for 
each  of  the  Provinces,  destined  for  the  repairs  and  upkeej)  of  puV)lic 
roads. 

IKIMIMCAN  KEl’UBUC 

Sugar  crop  for  1925-192(). — A  study  of  the  actual  returns  from 
each  sugar  central  in  the  Kepuhlie  shows  that  satisfactory  progress 
has  been  made  in  the  sugar  crop  for  192.5  and  192(i.  On  March  1, 
1926,  the  returns  showed  a  total  production  of  147,903  short  tons,  as 
compared  with  113,378  tons  on  March  1,  1925.  Five  sugar  estates 
in  the  Puerto  Plata  district  had  not  commenced  grinding  on  March 
1,  1920.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  the  total  production  when  the 
entire  crop  is  harvested  will  reach  418,920  short  tons. 

ECUADOR 

Export  control  of  sugar  and  rice  re.moved.  -The  Govern¬ 
ment  has  removed  the  restrictions  on  the  exportation  of  certain 
foodstuffs  which  have  been  in  force  since  March,  1925.  The  pro¬ 
hibition  applies  to  rice,  sugar,  beans,  and  similar  foodstuffs  neces¬ 
sary  b)r  home  consumption. 

Bureau  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture. — Under  the  im¬ 
mediate  direction  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  a  technical 
bureau  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture  and  stock-raising  has  been 
organized  in  Guaya<|uil.  The  particular  duties  of  this  bureau  will 
be  the  promotion  of  agriculture  and  stock  raising,  with  especial 
attention  to  the  prevention  of  disease,  in  the  coastal  regions,  partic¬ 
ularly  near  Guayaquil,  and  the  distribution  of  statistics  and  general 
information  on  these  subjects.  This  division  will  also  inspect 
agricultural  products  prepared  for  export,  establish  an  agricultural 
teaching  and  exjieriment  service,  a  veterinary  laboratory  to  study 
animal  diseases,  a  quarantine  station,  and  an  agricultural  library. 

GUATEMALA 

('oMMUNiCATioNS. — Ill  his  receiit  message  to  the  Assembly,  Presi¬ 
dent  Orellana  reported  that  during  1925  work  had  continued  satisfac¬ 
torily  on  Los  Altos  Railroad,  as  well  as  on  the  railroad  from  Zacapa 
to  the  Salvadorean  frontier.  The  latter  is  to  be  completed  by  July  1, 
1929. 

The  postal  service  was  improved  by  contracts  for  the  transporta¬ 
tion  of  correspondence  between  various  Guatemalan  cities  and 
between  Guatemala  and  Santa  Ana,  Salvador.  A  convention  for  the 
interchange  of  money  orders  was  signed  with  Mexico,  and  it  is  hoped 
to  sign  a  similar  one  with  the  United  States.  An  agreement  was  also 
made  with  Salvador  regarding  Guatemalan  mail  passing  through 
that  countrv. 
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The  telegraph  and  telephone  service  was  extended,  and  two  new 
radio  stations  opened. 

President  Orellana  also  expressed  his  ardent  support  of  the  move¬ 
ment  for  good  roads,  mentioning  15  highways  in  different  parts  of  the 
Republic  which  are  being  constructed  by  the  Government  and 
numerous  others  which  are  going  forward  with  the  cooperation  with 
groups  of  farmers.  The  San  Lorenzo  road  was  finished,  as  well  as 
that  between  Quich4  and  Totonicapdn,  which  is  43  kilometers  long. 
The  highway  to  Salvador  was  improved,  nearly  20,000  persons  using 
it  during  the  year  1925. 

Foreign  trade. — The  following  is  quoted  from  Commerce  Reports 
for  May  10,  1926: 

The  year  1925  was  one  of  general  prosperity  for  Guatemala,  resulting  largely 
from  an  abundant  yield  of  coffee  which  was  disposed  of  at  high  prices.  The 
national  currency  was  stabilized  throughout  the  entire  year  with  the  rate  of  ex¬ 
change  at  60  pesos  for  one  dollar. 

This  national  prosperity  was  manifested  in  country-wide  improvements, 
particularly  in  highways,  i)ublic  buildings,  and  parks.  The  general  condition 
was  reflected  in  the  railway  and  dock  improvements,  in  the  importation  of 
luxuries,  such  as  automobiles  and  fine-woven  fabrics,  and  in  better  highway 
transportation,  such  as  motor  busses,  and,  in  the  city  of  Guatemala,  in  the  change 
from  horse-drawn  to  motor-driven  street  cars.  Guatemala  exported  products  to 
the  value  of  $29,6.54,000  in  1925  as  compared  with  $24,457,000  in  1924,  and 
imported  products  to  the  value  of  $18,557,000  as  against  $14,548,000.  The 
total  foreign  commerce,  according  to  the  national  import  and  export  statistics, 
amounted  to  $48,221,000,  compared  with  $39,006,000  for  1924  and  $25,556,000 
for  1923.  The  most  notable  advance  in  the  value  of  exports  was  in  coffee,  which 
increased  from  $19,368,000  in  1924  to  $24,033,000  in  1925.  Other  increases 
were  chicle,  from  $289,000  to  $589,000,  and  lumljer,  from  $467,000  to  $645,000. 
Decreases  in  export  values  were  sugar,  from  $870,000  to  $577,000,  hides,  from 
$164,000  to  $120,000,  and  bananas,  from  $2,773,000  to  $2,674,000. 

Forestry  studies. — In  compliance  with  a  request  for  information 
regarding  the  forests  of  Guatemala  from  the  Director  General  of  the 
Pan  American  Union,  the  Bureau  of  Agriculture  has  requested  the 
cooperation  of  all  persons  who  can  supply  samples  of  the  wood  of 
native  trees,  with  specimens  of  the  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruit. 

The  President  stated  in  his  message  to  the  Legislative  Assembly 
that  a  commission  of  engineers  was  mapping  the  forest  reserves  in  the 
Department  of  Izabal,  these  reserves  amounting  to  more  than  5,000 
caballerias  (approximately  470,000  acres). 

HAITI 

Coffee  station. — Ninety-six  acres  of  land  in  the  Fond  des  Negres 
section  will  be  devoted  to  a  coffee  experiment  farm.  The  land  is 
already  lai^ely  in  old  coffee  trees  which  will  be  thinned,  pruned,  and 
reworked  to  bring  them  into  the  form  of  a  more  modern  plantation. 
New  plantings  on  a  rectangular  system  will  also  be  started.  The 
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buildings  on  the  farm  will  include  a  superintendent’s  residence, 
storage  mill,  and  a  laboratory  building. 

Livestock  development. — There  is  a  great  shortage  of  livestock 
in  Haiti,  especially  of  cattle,  of  which  a  lai^e  number  is  brought  from 
Santo  Domingo  for  meat  purposes.  With  a  growing  season  lasting 
the  entire  year  and  large  areas  of  land,  such  as  the  central  plain,  un¬ 
suited  for  other  than  rough  forage  and  grass,  Haiti  should  maintain 
many  more  cattle  than  it  now  has.  In  order  to  improve  this  condition 
the  agricultural  service  is  undertaking,  in  four  ways,  to  develop  the 
livestock  of  the  Republic.  The  livestock  experiment  farm  at 
Hinche  is  the  base  for  studying  the  problems  of  meat,  and,  possibly, 
wool  animals.  This  farm  of  1,500  acres  will  permit  practical  grazing 
experiments  where  the  seriousness  of  the  tick  problem  can  be  ob¬ 
served.  The  best  use  of  the  range  grasses  and  their  value  as  hay  for 
dry  seasons  will  be  studied.  Breeding  posts  are  also  being  established 
in  various  sections  of  the  country,  the  animals  from  these  posts  being 
available  to  the  farmers  of  the  region  without  charge.  A  dairy  herd 
is  being  developed  at  the  Central  Farm  at  Damien,  where  a  gradual 
breeding-up  process  is  being  practised.  Milk  in  standard  bottles 
is  delivered  from  this  farm  to  customers  in  Port  au  Prince. 

MEXICO 

Better  seed  corn. — Ex-President  Obregon,  who  has  large  farms 
in  the  State  of  Sonora,  won  the  first  prize  for  the  best  group  of  five 
ears  of  corn  submitted  in  a  national  competition  held  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  in  an  endeavor  to  promote  better  selection  of 
seed.  There  were  more  than  100  entries  in  the  competition,  the 
second  and  third  prizes  being  awarded,  respectively,  to  farmers  in 
the  States  of  Puebla  and  Tabasco. 

Forestry. — Recent  legislation  shows  the  importance  which  the 
subject  of  forestry  has  assumed  in  Mexico.  A  general  forestry  law, 
signed  by  President  Calles  April  5,  1926,  which  gives  wide  powers 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  this  connection,  went  into  effect 
in  June.  Another  decree  transfers  the  National  Forestry  School, 
formerly  at  Coyoacan,  to  the  National  Agricultural  School  at 
Chapingo,  establishing  courses  for  foresters  and  for  agricultural 
experts,  while  a  third  sets  aside  certain  forest  reserves  in  the  States  of 
Puebla  and  Mexico. 

The  daily  press  states  that  the  60,000  property  owners  and  residents 
in  18  attractive  new  housing  developments,  through  which  Mexico 
City  is  being  extended,  have  united  to  plant  trees  in  their  respective 
sections.  The  trees  will  be  furnished  by  the  Government  nurseries, 
each  interested  person  contributing  1  peso  toward  the  expense  of 
planting. 
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Assembly  chambers  for  Congress. — Tlio  Ministry  of  Promo¬ 
tion  has  been  omjiowenMl  by  a  n*c(‘nt  act  of  ('ongrcss  to  have  snitai)lc 
assiMnbly  chambers  for  the  National  C'oiifjrcss  constructed  in  the 
National  Palace  in  Managua. 

New  highway. — Karly  in  March  automobiles  from  Mana};ua 
entered  Estell  for  the  first  time  over  a  new  bi};bway  from  the  capital. 

Petroeec-M  concession. — The  Government  has  {;rante<l  to  an 
indiviilual  a  concession  for  exploration  for  petroleum  and  other 
hydrocarbons  durinj^  a  term  of  five  years  in  the  Departments  of 
Chontales  and  the  Pacific.  If  petroleum  is  found,  the  conc«‘ssionary 
has  a  ri^ht  to  exploit  it  for  50  years. 

Volcanic  (jases. — In  return  for  the  fjrant  by  the  Government  of  a 
strip  of  land  1  kilometer  wide  around  the  crater  of  the  Santiafjo 
volcano  and  the  privilejje  of  recoverinj;  any  substances  of  commercial 
value  from  the  gases  emanating  from  that  volcano,  two  indivhluals 
have  undertaken  to  neutralize  such  gases  arising  from  the  volcano  as 
are  prejudicial  to  agriculture. 

.  panama 


Agriccltural  fair  at  Penono.me.  -On  March  30  last  the  agri¬ 
cultural  fair  at  Penonome  was  opened  to  the  public.  Up-to-date 
methods  of  farming  were  shown  as  well  as  a  great  variety  of  modern 
agricultural  machinery  recently  introduced  into  the  country  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil.  Special  methods  for  the  selecthm  and 
improvement  of  livestock  were  also  shown.  Varied  products  of 
national  industries,  which  are  now  commencing  to  he  estahlishe<l  in 
the  Republic,  were  exhibited. 

Banana  trade. — The  San  Bias  Development  Corporation,  ac¬ 
cording  to  recent  estimates  of  the  company,  expt'cts  to  export  from 
a  million  and  a  half  to  two  million  stems  of  bananas  during  the  calen- 
tlar  year  192(>.  In  order  to  take  care  of  the  larger  shipments  this 
increjused  production  will  demand,  the  corporation  has  requested 
the  Standard  Fruit  &  Steamship  Co.,  its  parent  organization,  to  place 
larger  vessels  on  the  New  Orleans- Cristobal  run,  commencing  June  1. 

Broaik’astixg  station. — -On  April  4  the  naval  broadcasting 
station  erected  in  Balboa  and  known  by  the  letters  NBA  was  inau¬ 
gurated.  The  wave  length  of  this  station  is  420  meters.  It  is 
planned  to  transmit  concerts  from  this  station. 
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PARAGUAY 

Cotton  crop. — The  cotton  crop  for  1925-26  was  estimated  to  be 
9,998,200  kilos,  divided  as  follows:  Central  district,  4,077,000  kilos; 
Paraguari,  2,111,400  kilos;  Cordillera,  1,337,050  kilos;  Guairi, 
1,030,200  kilos;  Encamacidn,  552,800  kilos;  Misiones,  221,400  kilos; 
southern  district,  481,950  kilos;  and  San  Pedro,  185,400  kilos. 

Foreign  trade. — The  Boletin  de  la  Direccion  de  Tierras  y  Colonial 
of  Asuncidn  gives  in  its  i.ssue  for  January-February,  1926,  the  follow¬ 
ing  figures  having  to  do  with  foreign  trade  during  1925: 

Exports  of  tannin  during  that  year  were  64,662,268  kilos,  against  31,684,757 
kilos  in  1924;  and  those  of  petit  grain  were  75,913  kilos  against  73,358  kilos  in 
1924. 

Among  imports  the  following  may  be  noted: 


Amount 

Value 

Sugar _ _ _ 

3,001,084  kilos _ 

Gold  pesos 
290,  213 
736,  250 

11,909,206  kilos _ 

10,623,642  kilos _ 

393’  313 
59,  896 
14,  816 
132,  282 
63,  423 
43,  737 
192,  471 
2,  908,  598 
202,  148 

936,025  kilos _ 

Bottled  wines _ 

17,677  liters _ 

Wines  in  casks _ 

1,289,994  liters . . 

95 _ _ 

Automobiles _ 

68 . . . 

44,573  kilos _ 

1,798,623  kilos _ 

14,854  kilos _ 

Pianos _ 

53^ . . . 

16  ,  001 

I 


Tobacco. — By  an  executive  decree  of  March  27,  1926,  the  Council 
of  Agriculture  and  Industries  was  authorized  to  contract  a  loan 
of  2,500,000  pesos  paper  to  be  invested  in  the  purchase  of  the  last 
tobacco  crop  with  a  view  to  protecting  producers  by  preventing  a 
drop ’in  price. 

Transportation  of  forest  products. — Instructions  were  trans¬ 
mitted  recently  by  the  Director  of  Lands  and  Colonies  to  Government 
officials  in  country  districts  regarding  the  regulations  for  transporting 
timber  felled  on  Government  lands.  According  to  these  regulations 
timber  may  not  be  taken  from  Government  forests  without  a  permit 
and  payment  of  the  required  Government  tax;  officials  are  instructed 
to  intercept  timber  or  other  forest  products  being  transported  from 
Government  reserves  without  the  required  permit.  A  permit  must 
also  be  obtained  for  transporting  timber  cut  on  privately  owned  land, 
each  permit  issued  for  this  purpose  being  valid  for  four  months  only 
from  date  of  issuance. 

100170— 26t— Bull.  7 - 6 
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PERU 

Enforcement  of  road  conscription  law. — Law  No.  4113  of 
May  10,  1920,  regarding  road  conscription,  which  has  been  in  force 
throughout  the  Provinces,  but  not  in  Lima  and  Callao,  is  now,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  notice  published  by  the  President  of  the  Road  Conscription 
Board  of  Lima  and  Callao  on  February  20,  to  be  enforced  in  those 
places  also.  All  native  or  foreign  men  between  the  ages  of  18  and 
60  years  are  obliged  to  register  with  the  Road  Conscription  Board  for 
service  in  the  construction  and  repair  of  roads  and  like  works,  the 
annual  tour  of  duty  being  6  days  for  men  from  18  to  21  years;  12 
days  for  men  from  21  to  50  years,  and  6  days  for  men  from  50  to  60 
years.  In  lieu  of  working,  each  man  has  the  option  of  paying  the 
value  of  the  corresponding  daily  wage,  the  rate  being  fixed  for  each 
district,  or  of  supplying  a  substitute  acceptable  to  the  district  chief. 

Promotion  of  immigration. — A  commission  for  the  promotion  of 
immigration  has  been  organized  in  the  Ministry  of  Commerce  and 
Industries.  The  duties  of  this  commission  are  to  provide  Peruvian 
consuls  abroad  with  information  relating  to  conditions  and  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  Peru  for  immigrants;  prepare  statistics  on  immigration; 
and  endeavor  in  every  way  to  find  occupation  in  commercial,  agri¬ 
cultural  or  mining  enterprises  for  immigrants.  The  Government  has 
designated  for  the  present  as  special  immigration  centers  the  zones  of 
Stipo,  Entaz,  Pangoa,  and  Masamari.  Immigrants  desiring  to  settle 
in  these  sections  will  be  allotted  lands  and  given  transportation  from 
Lima.  The  Government  will  furthermore  grant  them  a  subsidy  of 
50  centavos  a  day  per  person  for  six  months,  provided  they  attest  to 
having  resided  and  worked  in  the  colony  during  that  period.  The 
cost  of  transportation  and  the  funds  received  by  the  immigrant 
through  the  above-mentioned  subsidy  shall  be  reimbursed  to  the 
Government  as  soon  as  the  Minister  of  Commerce  deems  the  immi¬ 
grant  to  be  in  a  position  to  do  so. 

SALVADOR 

Construction  of  highways. — During  the  year  1925  the  Govern¬ 
ment  gave  considerable  attention  to  road  building  and  improve¬ 
ment  of  existing  highways.  Important  work  was  done  on  seven  or 
more  automobile  roads  in  various  sections  of  the  Republic.  Numer¬ 
ous  bridges  were  also  constructed,  among  the  most  important  being 
a  steel  suspension  bridge  over  the  Rio  Grande  de  San  Miguel  at  Vado 
Marin  and  another  steel  suspension  bridge  over  the  Lempa  River 
at  El  Matate  on  the  road  between  Suchitoto  and  Chalatenango. 

A  law  promulgated  in  1925  provides  for  the  creation  of  a  highway 
board  for  each  department,  this  board,  in  conjunction  with  the  Minis¬ 
try  of  Promotion,  to  have  charge  of  the  construction  and  maintenance 
of  the  national  roads  and  the  collection  of  the  necessary  fimds.  The 
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above-mentioned  law  also  establishes  a  compulsory  contribution  for 
the  building  and  conservation  of  roads  from  all  residents  over  18 
years  of  age,  either  in  the  form  of  personal  labor  for  a  specified  period 
or  its  equivalent  in  money.  It  is  estimated  that  approximately 
$500,000  annually  will  be  obtained  from  this  tax.  As  a  consequence 
of  this  law  a  contract  has  been  awarded  for  the  building  of  a  network 
of  approximately  800  miles  of  modern  highways  connecting  all  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  Republic.  The  roads  are  divided  into  three  classes  of 
width  and  construction,  according  to  their  importance  and  the  amount 
of  traffic  over  them.  Preliminary  work  has  already  been  begun,  and 
construction  will  begin  as  soon  as  funds  collected  for  the  year  1925 
are  available. 

Broadcasting  station. — Early  last  March  the  broadcasting  sta¬ 
tion  AQM,  installed  recently  in  the  city  of  San  Salvador,  was  in¬ 
augurated  with  an  interesting  program  of  music  and  speeches.  The 
entire  work  of  constructing  this  station  was  done  by  national  engineers 
and  workmen. 

URUGUAY 

Highway  construction. — At  the  first  session  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Uruguayan  Federation  of  Highway  Education 
held  in  Montevideo  early  last  March,  Sefior  C.  M.  Morales,  an 
engineer,  was  appointed  president.  It  was  further  decided  at  this 
meeting  that  a  session  would  be  held  every  two  weeks  in  order  to 
hasten  decisions  on  questions  relating  to  propaganda  and  public  edu¬ 
cation  regarding  road  construction.  A  special  session  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  was  called  in  order  to  determine  in  what  way  the  Federation 
should  cooperate  with  the  First  Highway  Congress  organized  by  the 
Automobile  Club  of  Uruguay. 

In  connection  with  the  promotion  of  highway  construction  in  the 
Republic  it  is  interesting  to  note  from  a  recent  Executive  report  that 
during  the  year  1925  public  roads  were  constructed  throughout  the 
country  at  a  cost  approximating  830,000  pesos,  this  entire  sum 
being  furnished  by  the  national  treasury,  with  no  contributions  what¬ 
ever  from  persons  benefited  by  these  improvements. 

Radio  communications. — Through  the  Minister  of  War  and  Navy 
the  President  has  presented  a  project  to  the  General  Assembly  reg¬ 
ulating  radio  communications  in  the  Republic.  According  to  this 
project  radio  transmitting  stations  may  be  installed  in  any  part  of 
the  Republic,  under  previous  authorization  from  the  Administration 
of  Radio  Service.  The  location  of  any  station  installed  in  the 
Republic  and  its  wave  length  must  be  limited  by  any  possible  inter¬ 
ference  with  radio  stations  belonging  to  the  State.  Government 
stations  shall  have  preference  over  all  private  stations. 

The  full  text  of  the  above  mentioned  project  appears  in  La  Manana, 
a  daily  newspaper  of  Montevideo,  March  11,  1926. 
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Parcel-post  exports  of  cigarettes. — The  Minister  of  Finance 
has  authorized  the  parcel-post  export  of  cigarettes  made  in  Uruguay 
by  registered  manufacturers,  the  internal-revenue  tax  being  remitted 
on  such  exports. 

VENEZUELA 

Notes  from  the  President’s  message. — The  following  items  are 
taken  from  the  President’s  message  to  Congress  delivered  on  April 
26,  1926: 

The  BoUvar  international  bridge  over  the  TAchira  River,  a  steel  and  concrete 
structure  300  meters  long,  is  now  being  erected  on  the  Colombian  border,  thus 
completing  the  Transandinc  Highway,  which  extends  1,295  kilometers  from 
Caracas  to  San  Antonio  de  TAchira.  Constniction  continues  actively  on  the 
Miranda-AnzoAtegiii  and  Atures-Maipures  highways,  and  has  been  begun  on 
the  extension  of  the  CumanA-Cumanacoa  highway  to  Maturin.  The  Caracas- 
Valencia  section  of  the  Western  Highway  is  being  surfaced  with  concrete,  as  was 
previously  done  with  the  Caracas-La  Guaira  Highway.  (See  page  637  for  an 
article  on  Venezuelan  highways.) 

Waterworks  are  to  be  provided  for  the  city  of  Maracaibo;  an  engineering 
office  has  been  established  in  that  city  to  oversee  the  port  works  and  draw  up 
plans  for  waterw’orks,  sewer  system,  paving,  and  other  public  works  conducive 
to  the  health  of  the  city. 

The  construction  of  a  port  especially  for  loading  and  unloading  petroleum  has 
been  decreed  on  the  west  coast  of  the  ParaguanA  Peninsula,  State  of  Falcdn. 
One  or  more  wharves  capable  of  accommodating  at  least  three  vessels  of  deep 
draft  will  be  built  there,  as  well  as  the  necessary  offices  and  warehouses,  and  a 
supply  of  drinking  water  will  be  provided. 

Agriculture  has  been  promoted  during  the  past  year  not  only  by  new  roads 
but  also  by  the  creation  of  three  schools  of  agriculture  in  the  cities  of  Maracay, 
El  Tocuyo  and  Cumanacoa. 

Silk  culture. — According  to  a  recent  executive  decree,  an  experi¬ 
ment  station  for  silk  culture  will  be  opened  in  the  city  of  M6rida,  as 
mulberry  trees  and  silkworms  appear  to  thrive  in  that  vicinity. 

Radio. — Engineers  arrived  in  Caracas  early  in  April  to  set  up  the 
powerful  radio  station  ordered  by  the  Government.  It  was  ex¬ 
pected  that  Caracas  would  be  “on  the  air”  in  June. 

Flight  of  military  aviator. — Lieut.  Roberto  Guerin,  with  a 
mechanic,  recently  made  an  interesting  flight  from  the  Military 
Aviation  School  at  Maracay,  passing  over  Calabozo,  San  Fernando, 
Nutrias,  Barinas,  Guanare,  San  Carlos,  and  thence  to  Maracay  again, 
the  total  distance  being  915  kilometers.  The  apparatus  used  was  a 
Caudron  G-3  training  plane. 

Bureau  of  Mines. — The  Bureau  of  Mines  was  established  by  a 
presidential  decree  of  March  1,  1926,  which  provided  for  the  services 
of  a  director,  an  engineer,  a  geologist,  a  librarian,  and  other  assistants. 
The  Bureau  of  Mines  is  to  be  a  dependency  of  the  Department  of 
Promotion,  its  duties  to  be  defined  by  law  when  the  decree  is  sub¬ 
mitted  to  Congress  for  approval. 
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ARGENTINA 

Architectural  competition  for  bank  building. — The  board  of 
directors  of  the  National  Mortgage  Bank  has  offered  six  prizes  for 
the  best  plans  submitted  for  its  main  office  in  Buenos  Aires,  the 
approximate  cost  of  the  building  to  be  11,000,000  pesos.  The  first 
prize  will  be  4  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  construction,  the  winning 
architect  to  supervise  the  work'  while  the  other  five  prizes  are,  re- 
rpectively,  25,000,  15,000,  10,000,  5,000,  and  2,500  pesos. 


BRAZIL 

Large  loan. — On  May  22,  1926,  a  loan  of  the  Brazilian  Govern¬ 
ment  for  $35,000,000,  due  in  1957  and  paying  6.5  per  cent  interest, 
was  placed  in  the  New  York  market  at  90.  The  entire  issue  was 
taken  the  first  day. 

Raiffeisen  cooperative  banks. — It  is  reported  that  within  a 
comparatively  short  time  Raiffeisen  cooperative  banks,  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  farmers,  have  been  founded  in  almost  all  the  towns  which  are  the 
seat  of  mimicipal  governments  in  the  State  of  Bahia.  That  in  Itabuna 
carried  on  operations  to  the  amoimt  of  6,650,192  milreis  in  somewhat 
less  than  15  months  after  it  was  started,  making  loans  which  totaled 
1,318,161  milreis. 

COLOMBIA 

Ix)ANS. — The  Mortgage  Bank  of  Colombia,  situated  in  Bogota, 
has  made  a  loan  of  1,500,000  pesos  to  the  city  of  Manizales,  which 
was  visited  some  months  ago  by  a  disastrous  fire,  for  the  purpose 
of  reconstructing  some  of  its  most  important  public  works,  such  as 
the  electric  plant  and  the  w’aterworks. 

The  Department  of  Caldas,  which  recently  placed  a  loan  of 
$6,000,000  in  New  York,  is  lending  450,000  pesos  of  this  amount  to 
Manizales,  its  capital,  for  similar  purposes.  The  remaining  fxmds 
obtained  through  this  loan  are  destined  for  the  following  purposes: 
Extension  of  the  Caldas  railroad  to  a  point  called  Las  Pifias;  con¬ 
struction  of  an  aerial  cable  between  Manizales  and  Agiradas,  another 
aerial  cable  nmning  westward  toward  the  Choc6  section,  and  one 
to  La  Dorada;  and  the  construction  of  a  railway  connecting  Nace- 
deros  with  Armenia.  Part  of  these  funds  will  also  be  used  for  the 
funding  of  the  public  debt  of  the  department. 
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The  Agricultural  Mortgage  Bank  recently  signed  a  contract  of 
sale  of  the  first  issue  of  bonds  valued  at  3,000,000  pesos,  for  a  term 
of  20  years,  at  7  per  cent  annual  interest.  A  New  York  banking 
firm  took  this  issue  at  a  15  per  cent  discoimt. 

CUBA 

Savings  accounts  in  Cuban  banks. — ^According  to  a  report  of  the 
Cuban  Treasur}'  Department  the  amount  of  money  deposited  in 
savings  accoimts  throughout  the  Republic  on  Jime  30, 1925,  amounted 
to  $48,705,000  out  of  a  total  of  bank  deposits  of  $222,450,000.  The 
figures  for  savings  show  $36,035,000  in  1924,  $25,337,000  in  1923, 
and  $18,329,000  in  1922. 

Revision  of  tariff  rates. — A  bill  was  signed  in  Habana  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  9  giving  the  Chief  Executive  full  powers  for  a  period  of  three 
years  to  adjust  customs  tariff  rates,  with  the  sole  obligation  of  re¬ 
porting  through  a  special  message  to  Congress  any  action  taken. 
The  Chief  Executive  is  required  by  the  terms  of  this  law  to  confer 
with  a  technical  tariff  committee  on  all  proposed  changes,  this  com¬ 
mittee  to  be  appointed  by  him  and  to  be  composed  of  five  Cuban 
citizens  of  recognized  competency  in  the  field  of  economics. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

Revenues  during  the  first  quarter  of  1926. — During  this 
period  there  was  an  approximate  increase  of  $284,000  in  revenues, 
as  compared  with  an  increase  of  $380,000  during  the  same  period 
of  1925. 

ECUADOR 

Financial  mission. — The  Government  of  Ecuador  has  contracted 
the  services  of  Professor  Kemmerer  as  financial  adviser.  Professor 
Kemmerer  expects  to  reach  Ecuador  during  the  early  part  of  October 
accompanied  by  two  other  financial  experts,  and  will  remain  in  the 
country  about  three  months. 

Professor  Kemmerer  has  been  in  charge  of  similar  missions  during 
recent  years  in  both  Chile  and  Colombia,  where  his  services  have  been 
most  efficient. 

HONDURAS 

British  debt  agreement  approved. — The  King-Alcerro  Castro 
agreement  for  the  settlement  of  the  debt  of  Honduras  to  Great  Britain, 
which  was  signed  in  Washington  in  October,  1925,  by  the  British 
ambassador  to  the  United  States  and  the  members  of  the  special 
mission  from  Honduras,  was  ratified  by  the  Honduran  Congress 
after  some  changes  on  March  8,  1926.  The  following  gives  a  few 
facts  regarding  the  agreement  taken  from  The  South  American  Journal: 
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The  history  of  the  debt  goes  back  nearly  a  century,  for  upon  the  breaking  up 
of  the  Central  American  Federation  in  1827  Honduras  was  allotted  a  debt  of 
£27,200,  later  increased  by  several  loans. 

...  In  May,  1923,  bondholders  were  called  together  and  formally  approved 
an  arrangement  .  .  .  between  a  representative  of  tljb  Government  and  the 
Corporation  of  Foreign  Bondholders  whereby  all  interest  claims,  past  and  future, 
were  to  be  liquidated  by  the  payment  of  £1,200,000  in  30  annual  installments  of 
£40,000  each  by  the  Government  of  Honduras.  ...  It  is  understood  that 
funds  for  the  repayment  of  the  debt  will  be  provided  by  means  of  a  consular 
service  tax  of  3  per  cent  on  the  imports  into  Honduras,  to  be  collected  by  the 
National  City  Bank  of  New  York,  which  will  hand  over  £20,000  each  half  year 
to  the  bondholders’  agents,  the  balance  being  paid  to  the  Honduran  Government. 
This  will  commence  as  from  July,  1926. 

Gold  standard  adopted. — The  Congress  of  Honduras  in  its  ses¬ 
sion  of  April  3,  1926,  adopted  a  law  establishing  the  gold  standard  for 
the  currency  of  the  Republic,  which  hitherto  has  been  on  a  silver  basis . 
The  new  currency  imit,  having  a  value  of  $0.50,  U.  S.  gold,  will  be 
called  “lempira”  after  a  native  chief  renowned  in  the  early  history 
of  Honduras.  By  the  same  law,  the  circulation  of  foreign  silver 
cun  mcies  in  the  coimtry  is  forbidden,  the  only  legal  tender  being  the 
currency  of  Honduras  and  the  United  States. 

Export  tax. — In  the  Department  of  Islas  de  la  Bahia  a  tax  of  1 
peso  silver  has  been  placed,  commencing  May  1,  1926,  on  every 
thousand  coconuts  exported.  The  receipts  from  this  tax  will  be 
employed  exclusively  for  the  development  and  maintenance  of  pri¬ 
mary  instruction. 

MEXICO 

National  Agricultural  Bank. — The  National  Agricultural 
Bank,  established  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  agricultural  credit 
signed  by  the  President  on  February  10,  1926,  was  opened  in  Mexico 
City  on  March  10,  1926.  Series  A  shares  are  those  held  by  the 
Federal  Government,  and  Series  B  shares,  those  which  may  be  taken 
by  local  governments,  while  Series  C  shares  are  open  to  individuals 
and  banks.  When  the  bank  started  the  Government  had  subscribed 
18,000,000  pesos,  the  States  of  Yucatan,  Tamaulipas,  and  Guana¬ 
juato  55,000  pesos,  and  the  Bank  of  Mexico,  the  Bank  of  London,  and 
various  individuals  2,345,000  pesos.  The  total  authorized  capital  is 
50,000,000  pesos. 

The  purpose  of  the  bank  is  to  promote,  regulate,  and  supervise 
the  organization  and  management  of  regional  and  local  rural  credit 
associations,  to  make  agricultiu'al  loans  for  the  construction  of 
permanent  territorial  improvements,  and  for  the  acquisition  of  lands 
for  colonization;  to  issue  agricultural,  mortgage  and  fimding  bontls 
and  guarantee  similar  issues  by  rural  credit  associations.  The  con¬ 
tract  for  the  bank  is  to  run  for  30  years;  the  main  office  will  be  in 
Mexico  City  and  branches  may  be  established  within  the  Republic 
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and  in  foreign  countries.  The  law  under  which  the  bank  is  established 
is  published  in  the  Diario  Ojicial  of  March  4,  1926. 

PANAMA 

National  City  Bank. — On  March  20,  1926,  the  branches  of  the 
International  Banking  Corporation  of  Panama  City  and  Colon  were 
formally  taken  over  by  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York,  by 
authority  of  an  executive  decree  of  March  12,  1926.  The  existing 
banks  will  have  practically  the  same  staflF  as  under  the  previous  owner¬ 
ship,  but  will  now  form  part  of  the  organization  of  the  National 
City  Bank,  whose  resources  of  $1,100,000,000  are  available  to  its 
47  branches. 

PARAGUAY 

Budget. — Both  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  present  fiscal 
year  are  calculated  at  227,000,000  pesos.  According  to  estimates, 
156,000,000  pesos,  or  68  per  cent  of  the  total  receipts,  will  be  collected 
from  customs  duties. 

URUGUAY 

Loan  for  $30,000,000. — ^An  issue  of  $30,000,000  Republic  of 
Uruguay  6  per  cent  external  sinking  fund  gold  bonds  at  a  price  of 
96.5  and  interest,  offered  last  April  by  a  syndicate  headed  by  New 
York  bankers,  was  oversubscribed  on  the  first  day.  The  proceeds 
of  the  loan  are  to  be  used  for  the  refunding  of  certain  existing  debts 
and  for  sanitary  works,  railways,  ports,  roads,  agricultural  promo¬ 
tion,  schools,  and  other  public  buildings. 

A  total  loan  of  $45,000,000  was  authorized  for  these  purposes  by 
the  National  Council  of  Administration,  the  second  issue  of 
$15,000,000  to  be  made  when  it  is  thought  desirable. 

Public  debt  bonds. — On  March  13,  1926,  the  Bank  of  the  Re¬ 
public  completed  the  placing  of  the  1923  issue  of  bonds  of  the  public 
debt,  to  a  total  par  value  of  14,635,000  pesos  and  a  cash  value  of 
13,426,945.90  pesos,  or  an  average  price  of  92  per  cent.  The  opera¬ 
tion  extended  over  a  period  of  25  months,  the  bonds  having  been 
purchased  almost  entirely  by  Uruguayan  capital. 

VENEZUELA 

National  debt.— According  to  the  President’s  recent  message, 
the  national  debt  as  of  January  1,  1926,  stood  as  follows: 

Bolivars 

Internal  debt _  38,  287,  879 

.  Foreign  debt _  54,139,057 

92,  426,  936 

On  March  31  reserve  funds  in  the  national  treasury  amounted  to 
82,506,531  bolivars,  after  all  obligations  had  been  punctually  met. 


Regulations  of  Sunday  rest  law. — On  March  2, 1926,  the  Min¬ 
istry  of  the  Interior  issued  regulations  for  Law  No.  4661  on  Sunday  rest. 
Exceptions  to  the  Sunday  rest  and  closing  law  are  given  in  this 
decree,  which  goes  into  effect  three  months  after  its  publication  in 
the  Boletin  OJicial. 

COSTA  RICA 


Bank  monopoly  of  fire  insurance. — By  executive  decree  No.  9 
of  February  17,  1926,  published  in  the  Gaceta  Oficial  of  February  19, 
the  National  Insurance  Bank  assumes  the  monopoly  of  fire  insurance 
from  the  date  of  the  decree,  having  already  assumed  that  of  life 
insurance.  Existing  policies  may  run  to  their  full  terms,  provided 
that  they  are  registered  in  the  office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Insur¬ 
ance  in  accordance  with  the  law. 

MEXICO 

Land  laws. — A  law  based  on  Section  I  of  Article  27  of 
the  Constitution  of  1917,  regarding  foreign  ownersjiip  of  land,  was 
signed  by  the  President  December  31,  1925,  the  regulations  of  this 
law  being  signed  March  22,  1926. 

Regulations  for  the  law  of  December  19,  1925,  on  the  distribution 
of  lands  and  the  constitution  of  the  patrimony  of  common  lands, 
were  signed  by  the  President  on  March  25,  1926. 

New  immigration  and  emigration  law. — A  law  on  immigration 
and  emigration,  signed  by  the  President  March  9,  1926,  requires, 
among  other  detailed  provisions,  that  all  persons  entering  or  leaving 
Mexico  must  provide  themselves  with  identification  cards  from  the 
authorities  specified  in  the  law,  which  went  into  effect  June  1,  1926. 

Petroleum  law. — On  March  30,  1926,  the  President  signed  the 
extensive  regulations  of  the  important  petroleum  law  of  December 
26,  1925. 

Common  land  agricultural  banks. — A  law  signed  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  March  16,  1926,  authorizes  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
found,  through  its  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Cooperation  and  Credit, 
common  land  agricultural  banks,  in  order  to  facilitate  credit  for 
cultivation  and  improvement  to  persons  possessing  tracts  of  common 
land  who  form  a  cooperative  association  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  law  in  question. 

Forestry. — See  page  709. 
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NICARAGUA 

Religious  marriages  recognized. — By  a  law  signed  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  February  18,  1926,  and  published  in  La  Gaceta  March  2,  1926, 
the  civil  code,  by  which  formerly  only  civil  marriages  were  recognized, 
is  amended  so  that  the  marriages  of  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  before  the  competent  ecclesiastical  authority  of  that  church 
are  recognized,  providing  that  such  marriages  are  inscribed  in  the 
civil  register  of  persons.  The  person  performing  a  marriage,  whether 
civil  or  religious,  is  required  to  ascertain  whether  either  of  the  con¬ 
tracting  parties  is  bound  by  a  previous  marriage.  When  a  religious 
ceremony  was  performed,  the  law  now  gives  the  ecclesiastical  au¬ 
thority  the  exclusive  power  to  decide  on  the  validity  of  and  causes 
for  dissolving  such  a  marriage,  but  in  order  to  produce  the  civil 
effects  of  a  separation  the  ecclesiastical  decision  must  be  inscribed 
in  the  civil  register  of  persons. 


<? 


INTERNATIONAL 
TREATIES 

ARGENTINA — AUSTRIA 

Labor  accidents. — On  March  22,  1926,  representatives  of  Argen¬ 
tina  and  Austria  signed  in  Buenos  Aires  a  convention  on  reciprocity 
in  the  payment  of  labor  accident  compensation.  {La  Prensa, 
Buenos  Aires,  March  23,  1926.) 


PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 
^andEDUCATION; 


ARGENTINA 

Promotion  of  primary  education. — The  chief  of  the  school 
bureau  of  the  Province  of  Mendoza  recently  issued  a  circular  inviting 
the  residents  of  that  Province  to  cooperate  with  the  school  authorities 
in  reducing  illiteracy  by  making  schooling  available  to  every  child. 
He  asks  for  cooperation  especially  in  removing  home  conditions  which 
prevent  school  attendance  and  in  petitioning  that  new  schools  be 
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started  in  places  where  school  facilities  are  inadequate.  This  of&cial 
aspires  to  have  a  school  in  every  hamlet  where  10  or  more  children 
live. 

Enrollment  in  Buenos  Aires  primary  schools. — Official  figures 
for  March,  1926,  place  the  enrollment  in  Buenos  Aires  public  primary 
schools  at  202,945.  Of  this  number,  152,364  pay  a  registration  fee 
and  50,581  do  not. 

BOLIVIA 

Registration  of  engineers. — At  the  suggestion  of  the  Society  of 
Engineers  of  Bolivia  on  the  enforcement  of  treaty  agreements  between 
the  United  States  and  Bolivia  relating  to  the  exercise  of  professions. 
President  Siles  has  promulgated  a  decree  requiring  all  civil,  mechanical, 
and  technical  engineers  now  in  Bolivia  to  present  their  diplomas  to 
the  Minister  of  Instruction  and  Agriculture.  Thus  by  eliminating 
an  irresponsible  and  untrained  class  of  engineers  the  profession  will 
be  placed  upon  a  higher  plane. 

Astronomical  mission  to  visit  La  Paz. — Owing  to  the  altitude 
of  La  Paz  and  the  clearness  of  the  atmosphere  making  that  city  a 
particularly  appropriate  place  for  astronomical  observations,  a  mis¬ 
sion  of  European  scientists  is  planning  to  visit  Bolivia  and  establish 
an  observatory  in  La  Paz.  The  Bolivian  Government  is  offering  all 
facilities  to  this  mission,  which  is  expected  to  arrive  in  June,  and 
which  will,  besides  making  a  study  of  the  southern  skies,  prepare  an 
astral  map  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere. 

Scholarships  for  Bolivian  students. — The  Bolivian  Govern¬ 
ment  was  advised  recently  by  the  Argentine  Legation  in  La  Paz  that 
the  Government  of  the  Argentine  Republic  was  offering  six  scholar¬ 
ships  for  Bolivian  students  in  the  Military  School  of  Mechanics  in 
Buenos  Aires. 

The  Brazilian  Government  has  also  offered  four  scholarships  for 
Bolivian  medical  students,  two  in  the  Oswaldo  Cruz  Institute  of  Rio 
de  Janeiro  and  two  in  the  Butantan  Institute  of  S&o  Paulo. 

Married  women  teachers. — The  decree  of  December  21,  1923, 
by  which  married  women  are  debarred  from  the  teaching  profession, 
has  been  abrogated  by  an  Executive  decree  of  February  26,  1926. 
This  last  decree  also  reinstates  married  women  who  through  the 
decree  of  December,  1923,  were  removed  from  their  positions  as 
teachers. 

brazil 

Antivenom  serums. — Dr.  Waldo  L.  Schmitt,  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  recently  returned  to  Washington  after  studying  the 
important  work  carried  on  with  antivenom  serums  at  the  Butantan 
Institute  at  Sio  Paulo,  where  a  large  collection  of  poisonous  snakes  is 
kept  for  study.  It  is  reported  that  serums  from  the  venom  of  certain 
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South  American  snakes  are  effective  against  bites  by  similar  poisonous 
snakes  in  North  America. 

Dr.  Afranio  do  Amaral,  of  the  Butantan  Institute,  has  been  invited 
to  organize  a  section  for  the  study  of  animal  poisons,  toxins,  and 
antitoxins  in  the  Institute  of  Tropical  Biology  and  Medicine  of 
Harvard  University. 

CHILE 

Death  of  university  rector. — On  March  7  of  this  year  occurred 
the  death  of  Sefior  Ruperto  Bahamonde,  rector  (president)  of  the 
University  of  Chile  in  Santiago.  Sefior  Bahamonde,  who  assumed 
the  rectorship  not  quite  a  year  before  his  death,  had  nevertheless 
brought  about  an  important  revision  of  the  university  curriculum 
and  started  other  reforms.  Just  previous  to  becoming  rector,  Sefior 
Bahamonde  was  dean  of  the  Law  School  of  the  University,  after  a 
long  and  noteworthy  career  as  professor  of  international  law  in  various 
institutions.  He  also  served  with  distinction  as  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  during  part  of  the  administration  of  President  Sanfuentes. 

Sefior  Claudio  Matte,  formerly  coimcillor  of  Public  Education, 
was  elected  successor  to  Sefior  Bahamonde  by  the  University  Council. 
Sefior  Matte,  who  had  just  returned  from  a  long  stay  abroad  in  which 
he  studied  the  educational  systems  of  the  United  States  and  several 
European  countries,  enjoys  high  esteem  as  an  educator,  having  given 
many  years  of  devoted  and  intelligent  service  to  the  cause  of 
education. 

COLOMBIA 

School  principals’  convention. — The  convention  of  school 
principals  which  convened  a  few  months  ago  in  Bogota  passed  reso¬ 
lutions  favoring  the  following:  A  minimum  salary  for  teachers,  assist¬ 
ance  for  secondary  schools,  the  foimding  of  a  school  for  deaf  mutes, 
physical  culture,  school  limches,  retirement  of  teachers,  competitive 
award  of  scholarships,  inspectors  for  secondary  schools,  and  vaca¬ 
tion  courses  in  education  for  rural  teachers. 

German  professor. — Herr  Julius  Sieber,  a  German  professor, 
arrived  in  Bogota  on  February  26,  engaged  by  the  Department  of 
Boyaca  to  direct  the  Boyaca  secondary  school.  Professor  Sieber 
will  remain  in  Colombia  five  years. 

Domestic  science  school. — The  domestic  science  school  for  girls 
located  in  Bogota  was  recently  reorganized  and  provided  with  a  new 
building.  This  school,  which  is  run  at  the  expense  of  the  Department 
of  Cundinamarca,  gives  instruction  to  about  300  needy  girls  along 
some  line  of  work  which  will  prepare  them  for  earning  their  own  liv¬ 
ing.  There  is  a  restaurant  in  connection  with  this  school,  also  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  Department,  where  the  pupils  are  given  a  free  lunch 
every  day. 
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COSTA  RICA 

Rockefeller  Foundation  Fellowsiup. — The  Rockefeller  Foun¬ 
dation  has  offered  to  Costa  Rica  a  fellowship  in  sanitary  engineering 
in  the  United  States. 

Boys’  and  girls’  agricultural  clubs. — See  page  706. 

CUBA 

Summer  courses  for  teachers. — The  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  at  Santiago  de  las  Vegas  offers  a  special  summer  course  to  give 
the  teachers  of  the  Province  of  Habana  practical  and  scientific 
instruction  in  agricultural  matters.  Special  courses  are  also  being 
given  for  teachers  of  the  six  provinces. 

Class  attendance. — According  to  the  figures  of  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction  and  Fine  Arts  the  number  of  school  rooms  in 
use  during  the  past  school  year  was  3,529;  and  the  number  of  children 
registered  in  the  public  schools,  322,405.  In  addition,  72  traveling 
teachers  were  etnployed,  working  in  76  zones,  and  serving  159  groups 
of  children.  The  daily  enrollment  in  these  groups  averaged  3,491 
students.  Seventy-six  night  schools  were  open,  with  an  enrollment 
of  4,535  students. 

The  munber  of  private  schools  was  476  and  the  enrollment  in  these 
was  31,419. 

Educational  attach6. — Dr.  Arturo  Montori  has  been  sent  to  the 
Cuban  Embassy  in  the  United  States  in  the  capacity  of  Technical 
Attach6  in  Public  Instruction,  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  to  his 
Government  full  information  concerning  educational  progress,  espe¬ 
cially  in  practical  and  specialized  lines. 

Regulations  for  compulsory  primary  instruction. — A  law 
promulgated  March  15,  1926,  regulates  compulsory  primary  instruc¬ 
tion.  For  the  purposes  of  this  law  primary  education  is  considered 
instruction  for  children  between  the  ages  of  6  to  14  years.  Parents  or 
guardians  are  obliged  under  this  law  to  have  their  children,  or  those 
children  under  their  care,  registered  at  some  school  or  else  to  testify 
before  the  municipal  educational  board  their  intention  of  educating 
the  children  at  home.  Any  person  desiring  to  open  a  private  primary 
school  shall  present  a  request  to  the  superintendent  of  schools  of  the 
province  for  a  permit  to  establish  the  school,  together  with  a  certifi¬ 
cate  from  the  local  board  of  health  testifying  to  the  sanitary  condition 
of  the  building  where  the  school  is  to  be  located. 

New  schools. — At  a  recent  cabinet  meeting  it  was  decided  to 
comply  with  the  suggestion  of  the  President  regarding  the  creation  of 
new  schools.  According  to  this  decision,  during  the  next  three  years 
1,000  additional  schoolrooms  will  be  established  throughout  the 
Republic,  as  authorized  by  the  law  of  February  27,  1926. 
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HAITI 

Educational  films. — Last  March  the  educational  motion-picture 
truck  of  the  Gendarmerie  of  Haiti  started  on  an  extended  trip  in  the 
interior  of  the  Republic.  The  itinerary  covers  about  30  towns  and 
cities.  It  is  planned  to  make  stops  of  three  days  in  each  town, 
showing  3  different  programs  consisting  of  6  films  each.  A  total  of 
28  films  were  carried  on  this  trip,  which  is  expected  to  cover  over 
three  months. 

Rural  farm  school. — The  new  farm  school  opened  at  Plaisance 
will  be  one  of  the  larger  schools  of  this  type.  There  is  a  15-acre  farm 
in  connection  with  this  school;  most  of  the  land  has  been  cleared  and 
is  ready  for  planting.  This  farm  will  be  planted  and  operated  by 
the  Technical  Service  as  a  demonstration  farm  for  that  section.  Each 
pupil  in  the  school  will  be  responsible  for  one  garden.  The  first 
enrollment  at  the  school  has  been  very  satisfactory. 

HONDURAS 

Works  of  Contreras. — The  President  has  been  authorized  by 
decree  No.  34  to  publish  at  Government  expense  the  important  scien¬ 
tific  and  literary  work  of  the  eminent  central  American  writer  Alvaro 
Contreras.  Three  thousand  copies  will  be  printed  and  distributed 
by  the  Government  to  educational  institutions  through  the  Republic. 

MEXICO 

Secretary  of  Education  in  the  United  States. — Dr.  Jos6 
Manuel  Puig  Casauranc,  Secretary  of  Public  Education,  recently 
returned  to  Mexico  from  a  trip  to  the  United  States,  during  the  course 
of  which  he  visited  the  Pan  American  Union.  He  was  also  guest  of 
honor  at  a  luncheon  given  by  President  Coolidge  in  the  White  House. 
In  New  York,  Doctor  Puig  made  five  addresses  before  notable 
audiences.  One  of  the  most  interesting  of  these  audiences  was  com¬ 
posed  of  representatives  of  36  nationalities,  students  in  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Colmnbia  University. 

American  medal  for  Mexican  geographer. — The  Cullum  gold 
medal  for  1925  was  awarded  by  the  American  Geographical  Society 
to  Dr.  Pedro  Sdnchez,  noted  for  his  geographic  and  geodetic  achieve¬ 
ments. 

Experimental  school. — The  National  University  has  been  au¬ 
thorized  to  organize  a  school  for  educational  experiments  in  primary 
and  higher  instruction. 

Scholarship  students. — The  Department  of  Education  has  granted 
two  South  American  students  scholarships  to  continue  their  study  of 
engineering  in  the  National  University.  In  addition,  two  students 
of  this  University  have  been  given  scholarships  for  advanced  study 
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in  the  United  States  in  schools  of  civil  engineering,  and  of  mechanical 
and  electrical  engineering,  respectively. 

A  SUBSIDY. — The  Department  of  Education  has  been  authorized  to 
grant  the  American  School  of  the  City  of  Mexico  the  sum  of  5,000 
pesos,  as  a  subvention.  This  school  was  founded  in  1909. 

University  examinations. — The  practice  of  giving  final  exam¬ 
inations  at  the  end  of  the  scholastic  year  as  the  only  opportunity  for 
a  regular  student  to  obtain  credit  for  work  completed  has  been 
abolished  in  the  faculties  and  schools  of  the  National  University. 
In  the  future  three  partial  examinations  will  be  given  in  order  to 
determine  the  progress  made  by  the  student  during  the  year.  Exam¬ 
inations  will  be  written  in  subjects  of  a  theoretical  nature,  and  in 
courses  of  a  practical  character  the  progress  of  the  student  will  be 
reckoned  by  the  number  of  pieces  of  work  he  has  accomplished. 

Mexican  scholarships. — The  National  University  of  Mexico  and 
the  Pomona  College  Summer  School  have  arranged  for  an  interchange 
of  students,  each  institution  paying  round  trip  expenses  from  the 
border,  tuition,  and  room  for  the  exchange  scholar.  The  plan  will 
be  initiated  this  summer  with  the  exchange  of  at  least  two  students 
from  each  institution,  the  number  being  increased  possibly  to  five. 

In  addition,  the  Pomona  College  Summer  School  is  cooperating 
with  Consul  F.  A.  Pesqueira  arid  the  governors  of  the  northern  prov¬ 
inces  in  Mexico  to  entertain  a  few  picked  students  from  across  the 
border.  Approximately  15  Mexican  students  are  expected  to  attend 
in  the  summer  of  1926.  Pomona  College  is  in  Claremont,  Calif. 

PANAMA 

Colorado  School  of  Mines  scholarship. — The  School  of  Mines 
of  the  State  of  Colorado  has  renewed  its  annual  offer  of  a  four-year 
scholarship  to  the  Department  of  Education  of  Panama.  The  stu¬ 
dent  is  to  be  appointed  by  the  Government.  The  chief  courses 
offered  are  in  mining,  metallurgical,  geological,  and  oil  engineering. 
Similar  scholarships  are  offered  to  all  the  Latin  American  Eepublics. 

PARAGUAY 

Public  education. — According  to  the  recent  report  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  School  Bureau  to  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction,  79,352 
children  were  enrolled  in  the  public  and  private  schools  of  the  Re¬ 
public  in  1925.  However,  since  the  probable  number  of  children  of 
school  age  is  160,000,  more  than  half  were  not  in  school.  The  total 
number  of  primary  schools,  both  public  and  private,  is  679,  while 
there  are  7  normal  schools.  There  are  1,715  primary  teachers,  of 
whom  494  have  normal  school  certificates. 

Second  International  Congress  of  History  and  Geology. — 
The  organizing  committee  of  this  congress,  which  will  be  held  in 
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Asunci6n  next  August,  has  approved  the  following  regulations 
therefor: 

Article  1.  The  following  shall  be  members  of  the  congress: 

(а)  Official  delegates  of  the  nations  adhering  to  the  congress. 

(б)  Delegates  from  scientihc  organizations  of  the  aforesaid  nations. 

(c)  Individuals  from  Paraguay  or  other  nations  desiring  to  join  the  congress. 

Art.  2.  Applications  for  membership  in  the  congress  should  be  directed  to  the 
secretary  of  the  Organizing  Committee,  Archive  Nacional,  Asuncidn. 

Art.  3.  Papers  presented  to  the  congress  should  not  have  been  heretofore 
published;  they  should  be  typewritten  and  not  more  than  150  pages  in  length. 
They  may  also  be  presented  in  the  form  of  a  printed  pamphlet,  provided  this 
has  not  been  put  into  circulation. 

Art.  4.  Since  the  highest  desire  for  continental  peace  and  brotherhood  should 
take  precedence  over  every  other  matter  in  a  congress  composed  of  nations 
united  in  the  noble  ideals  of  one  great  spiritual  communion,  no  paper  will  be 
considered  which  refers  to  political  or  armed  strife  between  American  nations, 
nor  any  biography  or  biographical  parallel  of  a  polemical  nature,  nor  any  allega¬ 
tion  regarding  boundaries. 

Art.  5.  The  20  papers,  judged  most  important  by  the  Organizing  Committee 
will  receive  prizes;  and  10  others  will  receive  silver  medals  if  the  committee 
so  decides. 

Art.  6.  The  members  of  the  congress  who  pay  a  fee  of  3  pesos  gold  will  re¬ 
ceive  a  copy  of  the  printed  proceedings. 

Art.  7.  Papers  to  be  submitted  to  the  congress  should  be  sent  to  the  Organ¬ 
izing  Committee  by  July  7,  1926. 

The  Organizing  Committee  is  composed  of  the  following:  Sefiores 
Cecilio  Bdez,  Luis  de  Gdsperi,  Ram6n  I.  Cardozo,  Pablo  M.  Insfrdn, 
and  Viriato  Diaz  Pdrez. 

Scholarships  offered  by  Argentina. — The  Alberdi  rural  normal 
school  in  the  Argentine  Republic  has  offered  two  scholarships 
in  that  institution  for  Paraguayan  students. 

Interchange  of  professors. — At  the  suggestion  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Medical  School,  Dr.  Victor  Idoyaga,  dean  of  the 
faculty,  recently  made  a  trip  to  the  Argentine  Republic  and  Uruguay 
in  order  to  arrange  for  the  interchange  of  professors  between  the 
universities  of  these  republics  and  the  University  of  Paraguay. 

Faculty  of  physics  and  mathematics. — By  virtue  of  a  law  pro¬ 
mulgated  October  18,  1892,  on  secondary  and  higher  education  the 
organization  of  a  faculty  of  mathematics  in  the  university  at  Asun- 
ci6n  was  authorized  under  the  name  of  Faculty  of  Physics  and  Mathe¬ 
matics,  this  having  already  been  approved  by  the  chief  executive 
This  new  branch  of  instruction  will  fill  a  long-felt  need  in  the  uni¬ 
versity  education  of  Paraguay. 

PERU 

Native  Peruvian  art. — Sefior  Larco  Herrera  has  arranged  an 
album  of  Peruvian  drawings,  which  will  be  published  shortly  in  Paris. 
This  album  is  particularly  interesting  because  it  evidences  the  suc¬ 
cessful  effort  that  has  been  made  to  extract  from  the  buried  traditions 
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of  the  past  the  art  of  the  Incas,  and  thus  build  up  the  elements  of  a 
renaissance  of  popular  art  and  teaching  material  for  the  schools. 

Seflorita  Elena  Izcue  has  succeeded  in  founding  in  Lima  and  else¬ 
where,  under  the  patronage  of  Seflor  Larco  Herrera,  schools  of  popular 
native  art  based  on  the  inspiration  of  the  old  Indian  designs.  {The 
World's  Health.) 

Primary  instruction. — According  to  the  report  in  the  President’s 
message,  the  number  of  schools  offering  primary  education  in  1925 
was  826,  with  1,465  teachers.  The  enrollment  in  these  was  49,749, 
with  an  average  daily  attendance  of  33,675.  In  view  of  the  success 
obtained  with  the  traveling  schools,  the  number  of  these  was  in¬ 
creased  to  30,  and  their  field  of  operation  was  extended  to  include 
the  provinces  of  La  Paz,  Chalatenango,  and  Moraz&n.  School 
buildings  have  also  been  erected  on  a  plan  based  on  educational  prin¬ 
ciples. 

URUGUAY 

Public  instruction. — According  to  the  figures  given  in  the  last 
message  of  the  President  of  the  Republic,  1,069  public  schools  were 
in  operation  throughout  the  country  during  the  school  year  of  1925; 
3,015  teachers  were  employed;  and  the  total  enrollment  of  pupils 
amounted  to  129,720,  with  an  average  daily  attendance  of  100,292. 
In  addition,  64  night  schools  for  adults  were  open,  served  by  378 
regular  and  special  teachers,  with  an  enrollment  of  7,496  students 
and  an  average  attendance  of  4,854;  2  schools  for  abnormal  students, 
2  deaf-mute  schools,  3  open-air  schools,  1  playground,  and  1  school  for 
abnormal  children;  there  were  also  21  traveling  teachers,  dental 
clinics,  children’s  libraries,  etc.  Instruction  was  made  more  intensive 
in  gymnastics,  singing,  modeling,  dressmaking,  shopwork,  commercial 
education,  drawing,  and  languages. 

Chair  of  labor  and  social  welfare. — See  page  729. 

VENEZUELA 

New  SCHOOLS. — In  his  message  to  Congress  last  April  the  Presi¬ 
dent  states  that  recent  decrees  provide  for  the  establishment  of  242 
more  primary  schools  distributed  throughout  the  Republic. 

BoLfvAR’s  PORTRAIT  PRESENTED  TO  LiMA  SCHOOL. — Sr.  R.  Villa¬ 
nueva  Mata,  Minister  of  Venezuela  in  Peru,  has  presented  a  portrait 
of  Bolivar  to  the  public  school  in  Lima  which  bears  the  name  of  the 
Republic  of  Venezuela.  In  acknowledging  the  gift,  Sr.  A.  Maguifla, 
Minister  of  Justice  and  Public  Instruction,  paid  tribute  to  Bolivar’s 
great  work  as  “educator  of  the  youth  of  the  nations  which  he 
liberated.” 

Public  instruction  medal  conferred. — By  order  of  President 
G6mez  the  medal  of  public  instruction  has  been  conferred  on  Dr, 
Eduardo  Labougle,  Minister  of  Argentina  in  Venezuela, 
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Laborers’  family  budget. — The  Review  of  the  River  Plate  for 
February  26  published  the  following  data  on  the  family  budget  of 
Buenos  Aires  workers  obtained  from  a  study  of  1,000  families  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  National  Labor  Bureau ; 

The  data  show  that  of  the  average  family  of  five,  two  members  contribute  to 
the  common  support,  working  eight  hours  daily  throughout  the  year,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  workers  in  Buenos  Aires  in  both  1924  and  1925  being  408,892.  The  average 
earnings  of  each  family  in  1925  were  2,032.99  pesos  paper  currency,  as  against 
2,006.36  pesos  in  1924,  and  2,515.96  pesos  in  1923.  The  average  annual  ex¬ 
penditure  per  family  in  1925  was  1,976.17  paper  pesos,  as  against  2,023.81  pesos 
in  1924  and  2,508.30  pesos  in  1923.  Comparing  the  earnings  in  1925  with  the 
expenditures  it  is  seen  that  there  is  a  favorable  balance  of  2.84  per  cent,  equivalent 
to  56  pesos. 

The  analysis  of  expenses  shows  that  food  costs  55.82  per  cent;  rent,  18  per  cent; 
and  other  items,  23.34  per  cent,  giving  a  total  cost  of  97.16  per  cent. 

The  1,000  families  comprised  in  the  inquiry  occupied  1,057  rooms,  of  which 
172  were  in  wooden  structures  and  925  in  brick  buildings.  The  average  rent 
paid  for  a  room  in  a  frame  house  was  22.73  paper  pesos  per  month,  and  for  other 
rooms,  30.77  paper  pesos  a  month.  Of  the  families  investigated  there  were  three 
classes:  776  with  balanced  budgets,  162  with  a  surplus,  and  62  which  showed  a 
deficit. 

The  report  of  the  Labor  Bureau  concludes:  “It  can  not  l)e  doubted  that 
one  of  the  causes  which  contributed  to  the  balancing  of  these  family  budgets  was 
that  only  18  per  cent  of  the  income  was  spent  in  rent,  leaving  the  remainder  for 
necessities,  whereas  experience  has  shown  that  when  rent  exceeds  25  per  cent 
there  is  a  deficit  in  the  budget.  It  is  desirable  to  place  on  record  that  of  the 
families  comprised  in  the  inquiry  the  majority  live  in  one  room  and  that  16  per 
cent  of  these  rooms  are  in  wooden  dwellings.” 


BOLIVIA 


Bureau  of  Labor. — A  law  passed  by  Congress  on  March  6, 
1926,  and  approved  by  tbe  Chief  Executive  on  March  18,  1926, 
authorizes  the  official  organization  of  the  National  Labor  Bureau,  and 
legalizes  the  acts  of  this  bureau  commencing  from  the  date  of  its 
installation  by  Executive  order,  on  March  1,  1926.  Article  3  of  the 
above-mentioned  law  assigns  the  following  duties  to  the  Bureau  of 
Labor: 

a.  To  investigate  and  judge  all  cases  of  industrial  accidents,  including  those 
occurring  in  mines. 
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b.  To  mediate  between  employers  and  workmen  on  questions  relating  to  wages 
and  labor  contracts,  with  the  exception  of  commercial  employees,  for  whom  a 
special  law  has  been  enacted. 

c.  To  prepare  statistics  on  industrial  accidents,  the  cost  of  living,  and  general 
conditions  of  workers,  especially  those  in  mining  centers. 

d.  To  inspect  mines,  factories,  and  other  industrial  establishments  in  order  to 
enforce,  if  necessary,  the  labor  laws  relating  to  safety  and  hygiene. 

e.  To  compile  all  existing  regulations  regarding  labor  conditions  and  prepare 
projects  of  reforms  on  all  branches  of  social  legislation. 

The  full  text  of  this  law  is  published  in  La  liepuhUca  of  La  Paz  for 
March  20,  1926. 

GUATEMAL.V 

Registration  of  employees. — Government  regulations  of  Decree 
No.  1367  require  that  commercial  and  banking  houses  and  indus¬ 
trial  and  agricultural  establishments  must  register  with  the  National 
Labor  Bureau,  within  a  month  after  the  publication  of  the  regula¬ 
tions  (i.  e.,  by  May  14),  giving  the  name  of  the  proprietor  and  the 
list  of  employees,  with  their  age,  profession,  civil  status,  nationality, 
and  length  of  service  with  the  house  or  establishment  in  question. 
Every  change  which  occurs  must  also  be  reported  to  the  bureau. 
It  will  be  recalled  that  Decree  No.  1367  requires  that  75  per  cent  of 
the  employees  of  such  firms  must  he  Guatemalans. 

MEXICO 

Mexican  Labor  (-ollege. — In  accordance  with  one  of  the 
resolutions  of  the  recent  congress  of  the  Mexican  Regional  Labor 
Confederation,  the  central  committee  is  proceeding  to  organize  a 
Mexican  Labor  College,  for  the  further  instruction  and  training  of 
members  of  labor  unions  who  have  distinguished  themselves  for  their 
zeal  in  the  labor  cause. 

panama 

Houses  for  workmen. — A  national  real  estate  company  has  been 
organized  in  Panama  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  building  sites  and 
erecting  thereon  homes  appropriate  for  workmen. 

URUGUAY 

Chair  of  Labor  and  Social  Welfare. — On  March  11,  1926, 
the  department  of  Labor  and  Social  Welfare  was  inaugurated  in  the 
School  of  Law,  part  of  the  National  University  in  Montevideo.  The 
professor  in  charge  is  Dr.  Emilio  Frugoni. 
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CinLDREN’s  HOME. — home  for  children  in  ill  health  was  opened 
a  few  months  ago  in  the  city  of  Tucumfi,n.  The  large  building  is 
provided  with  all  necessary  conveniences. 

Women’s  congress  on  social  welfare. — A  women’s  congress  on 
social  welfare,  organized  by  the  League  of  Iberian  and  Spanish 
American  Women,  will  take  place  in  Buenos  Aires  in  July.  The 
following  subjects  will  find  a  place  on  the  program: 

Amendment  of  the  law  for  the  protection  of  the  working  mother;  compensa¬ 
tion  for  lost  wages;  maternity  benefits;  day  nurseries;  social  insurance;  old  age 
and  disability  insurance;  amendment  of  the  law  on  the  labor  of  women  and 
children;  women  as  an  influence  in  moral  and  material  reconstruction  in  every 
country;  peace  leagues;  equality  of  civil  and  political  rights;  and  means  for 
improving  women’s  social  and  educational  position. 

BOLIVIA 

Medical  examination  for  teachers. — In  the  interests  of  public 
health  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  recently  addressed  a  com¬ 
munication  to  the  dean  of  the  Medical  school  requesting  him  to 
appoint  a  medical  committee  whose  duty  shall  be  to  examine  the 
principals,  teachers,  and  the  personnel  in  general  connected  with 
public  or  private  schools  and  colleges  m  order  to  determine  their 
physical  fitness  for  occupying  the  positions  they  hold.  After  the 
medical  examination  has  been  made  the  committee  shall  submit  a 
report  thereon  to  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  in  order  that  he 
may  take  any  measures  necessary. 

Tuberculosis  hospital. — The  city  government  of  La  Paz  has 
named  a  commission  to  draft  plans  for  the  construction  of  a  hospital 
for  tubercular  patients.  This  hospital,  for  which  the  sum  of  100,000 
bolivianos  has  been  appropriated,  will  be  built  on  ground  adjoining 
the  Miraflores  hospital,  located  in  the  suburb  of  that  name,  and  will 
consist  of  three  sections — one  for  men,  one  for  women  and  the  third 
for  children,  each  of  which  will  be  provided  with  a  sun  parlor  and 
gardens. 

Antituberculosis  league. — At  a  recent  meeting  held  in  La  Paz 
under  the  auspices  of  Sefiora  Luisa  Salinas  Vega  de  Siles,  wife  of  the 
Chief  Executive,  an  antituberculosis  league  was  organized.  A 
committee  was  appointed  to  formulate  the  regulations  of  the  league 
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and  the  following  officers  were  elected:  President,  Sefiora  Luisa 
Salinas  Vega  de  Siles;  vice  presidents,  Seflor  Arturo  Prudencio, 
Sefior  Eloy  Alvarez  Plata  and  the  women  presidents  of  charitable 
organizations  in  La  Paz;  secretaries.  Dr.  Luis  Villegas  and  Dr. 
Ernesto  Navarre;  and  treasurer,  Sefior  Ernesto  Garcia  Pacheco. 

BRAZIL 

Further  provision  for  assistance  of  delinquent  and  aban¬ 
doned  CHILDREN. — Decree  No.  4983  A  of  December  30,  1925,  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Diario  Official  of  February  4,  1926,  gives  further 
provisions  for  the  assistance  and  protection  of  delinquent  and 
abandoned  children.  The  Boys’  Reform  School  will  be  moved  to  a 
building  of  its  own  on  the  Ilha  do  (Jovemador;  a  girls’  section  costing 
200,000  milreis  will  be  opened  in  the  Minors’ Asylum,  and  other  meas¬ 
ures  will  be  taken. 

Home  for  the  blind. — Last  April  the  League  for  the  Protection 
of  the  Blind  achieved  its  long-sought  goal  when  it  opened  its  own 
building,  situated  on  ample  grounds,  in  Rio  de  Janeiro.  This  build¬ 
ing  will  serve  as  a  home  for  the  blind  as  well  as  the  headquarters  of 
the  society. 

Red  Cross. — Several  months  ago  the  Red  Cross  in  Rio  de  Janeiro 
opened  registration  for  courses  for  visiting  and  school  nurses.  It  is 
also  constantly  extending  the  organization  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross 
in  the  schools  of  the  capital. 

CHILE 

National  maternity  council. — The  board  of  the  Central  Obli¬ 
gatory  Insurance  Fund,  in  order  to  fulfill  its  duties  toward  those 
insured  with  it,  has  determined  to  create  a  national  maternity  coun¬ 
cil.  The  duties  of  the  latter  will  be  to  organize  throughout  the  nation 
services  for  giving  the  most  efficient  care  jmssible  to  the  working 
mother  during  pregnancy  and  childbirth,  such  assistance  being 
required  by  the  insurance  fimd  law.  These  services  will  include 
prenatal  and  cluld  health  clinics,  antisyphilis  clinics,  ample  mater¬ 
nity  hospitals,  and  home  care.  The  law  in  question  also  provides 
that  financial  assistance  shall  be  given  to  the  working  mother  so 
that  she  may  be  able  to  dispense  with  her  wages  during  the  two 
weeks  preceding  and  the  tw’o  weeks  folloAving  childbirth,  while  extra 
payment  of  a  fourth  of  her  wages  will  also  be  made  until  the  child  is 
weaned. 

Dr.  Carlos  Monckeberg,  professor  of  obstetrics  in  the  University 
of  Chile,  has  been  appointed  president  of  the  maternity  council. 

Housing. — Taking  advantage  of  the  housing  law  which  affords 
Government  financial  assistance  in  the  construction  of  dwellings, 
the  building  cooperative  of  the  Printers’  Union  laid  last  March  the 
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cornerstone  of  the  first  of  the  houses  to  be  constructed  for  its  members 
in  an  easily  accessible  section  of  Santiago.  The  Primary  Teachers’ 
Association  has  also  formed  a  cooperative  with  a  similar  purpose. 

Report  of  the  director  general  of  health. — Dr.  Lucas 
Sierra,  Director  General  of  Health,  reported  the  following  remarkable 
progress  in  Chilean  public  health  legislation  and  accomplishment  for 
the  last  six  months  of  1925: 

Articles  authorizing  public  health  legislation  and  providing  for  annual  appro¬ 
priations  for  its  support  were  inserted  in  the  new  constitution  of  the  Republic. 

With  this  authority,  a  national  sanitary  code  was  formulated,  this  code  i>eing 
base<l  on  the  l)est  sanitary  theory  and  practice.  The  most, ‘fundamental  section 
is  |)erhaps  that  providing  for  the  adecpiate  training  and  compensation  of  public 
health  officials  who,  after  five  years,  will  be  required  to  devote  their  entire  time 
to  public  health  work.  The  code  was  adopted  October  13,  1925. 

Immediately  after  the  adoption  of  the  code,  steps*  were  taken  to  put  its  pro¬ 
visions  into  practice.  Health  officials  already  in  service  who  passed  a  physical 
examination  were  given  positions  in  accordance  with  their  experience  and  capa¬ 
bilities.  The  Republic  was  divided  into  10  sanitary  zones,  subdivided  into  groups 
of  from  one  to  four  municipalities,  according  to  financial  ability.  Each  sub¬ 
division  is  required  to  appropriate  from  5  to  10  per  cent  of  its  annual  gross 
revenue  for  sanitary  purposes,  the  Government  contributing  an  equal  sum. 

Regulations  have  been  prepared  or  are  in  course  of  preparation  on  the  follow¬ 
ing:  Port  and  frontier  sanitation,  in  accordance  with  the  Pan  American  Sanitary 
Code,  w'hich  forms  an  integral  part  of  the  Chilean  Sanitary  Code;  importation 
and  sale  of  narcotics;  practice  of  medicine  and  other  healing  arts,  including  the 
responsibilities  of  physicians  in  preventive  medicine;  prohibition  of  prostitution; 
sewer  systems  for  small  towns  and  isolated  houses;  and  health  inspection  of 
schools  and  examination  of  school  children. 

A  municipal  sanitary  code  for  the  city  of  Santiago  has  also  been-  prepared.  It 
Is  hoped  that  this  will  serve  as  a  model  for  other  cities. 

Preparations  were  made  for  the  school  of  nursing,  and  a  competent  and  ex¬ 
perienced  woman  engaged  as  its  superintendent.  It  was  expected  that  the  school 
would  open  in  March,  1926. 

Doctor  Sierra,  Director  General  of  Health,  with  Dr.  John  D.  Long,  of  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service,  loaned  to  Chile  by  the  United  States  as 
technical  adviser  in  health,  made  numerous  visits  to  many  parts  of  the  Republic 
to  investigate  sanitary  conditions  and  methods  and  study  the  chief  causes  of 
morbidity  and  mortality. 

The  interest  manifested  in  public  health  lectures  encourages  the  belief  that 
additional  sanitary  measures  w’ill  be  made  effective  through  popular  cooperation. 
Antifly  campaigns  in  the  cities  of  Santiago,  Talca,  Concepci6n,  Valparaiso,  etc., 
produced  satisfactory  results,  especially  in  Santiago  where,  with  the  cooperation 
of  the  city  authorities  in  street  cleaning  and  garbage  removal  and  a  publicity 
campaign  conducted  through  the  press  and  through  lectures,  the  infant  mortality 
rate  for  the  last  six  months  of  1925  was  markedly  inferior  to  that  in  the  same 
period  of  the  two  preceding  years.  The  rate  for  1925  was  45.4  lower  than  that 
in  1923,  and  31.4  per  cent  lower  than  that  in  1924;  that  is,  1,417  fewer  babies  died 
in  the  last  half  of  1925  than  in  the  same  period  of  1923,  and  780  fewer  than  in 
July-December,  1924. 

The  cities  of  Santiago,  Los  Leones,  San  Antonio,  Talca,  Cartagena,  San  Carlos 
and  Coquimbo  will  soon  have  their  drinking  water  thoroughly  purified  by  chlo¬ 
rination,  while  Ovalle,  Los  Leones,  San  Antonio,  Constitucidn,  Melipilla,  San 
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Felipe  and  Los  Andes  are  providing  for  an  ample  water  supply  and  studies  are 
being  made  for  an  adequate  system  for  Valparaiso. 

COLOMBIA 

Government  purchase  of  a  laboratory. — The  National  Gov¬ 
ernment  recently  purchased  the  famous  laboratory  of  Samper  and 
Martinez  in  Bogota  at  a  cost  of  195,000  pesos.  Appropriations  for¬ 
merly  spent  for  the  purchase  of  serums  and  vaccines  to  be  sent  to 
various  parts  of  the  country  will  now  be  used  to  increase  the  output 
of  this  laboratory,  whose  products  will  be  sold  at  low  prices  to  the 
public  and  furnished  free  to  hospitals  and  charitable  institutions 
throughout  the  Republic.  The  purchase  of  the  laboratory  is  also 
designed  to  provide  special  opportunities  for  study  to  the  School  of 
Veterinary  Medicine. 

Tropical  anemia. — The  Departmental  Assembly  of  Antioquia  has 
created  three  sanitary  commissions  to  carry  on  a  still  more  intensive 
campaign  against  tropical  anemia.  Each  commission  consists  of  a 
physician,  a  microscopist,  and  a  health  inspector  in  charge  of  soil 
sanitation. 

Inauguration  of  a  hospital. — On  February  7,  1926,  a  well- 
equipped  modern  hospital  was  opened  in  the  suburbs  of  Bogota. 
This  hospital,  called  “San  Juan  de  Dios  de  la  Hortua,”  has  at  present 
12  wards,  accommodating  1,000  patients,  besides  modern  labora¬ 
tories,  rooms  for  clinics,  a  library,  recreation  room,  and  a  large 
lecture  hall,  where  the  medical-surgical  society  will  hold  its  meetings. 
When  entirely  completed  this  hospital  will  have  in  all  24  wards. 
There  are  4  operating  rooms  in  connection  Avith  every  ward,  also 
baths  and  sanitary  arrangements,  and  rooms  for  ordinary  medical 
treatments.  The  hospital  has  also  a  fine  maternity  section,  three 
stories  high  and  150  meters  longs  by  45  meters  wide,  all  of  its  win¬ 
dows  overlooking  the  gardens.  The  cost  of  the  building  so  far  has 
been  780,000  pesos. 

COSTA  RICA 

San  Jose  health  statistics. — Deaths  in  San  Jos4  in  1925  num¬ 
bered  933,  or  22.10  per  thousand,  while  there  were  1,863  births,  or 
44.10  per  thousand.  There  were  480  religious  and  38  civil  marriages 
performed.  The  School  Health  Bureau  treated  1,073  pupils  and  the 
school  dental  section  3,506.  One  hundred  and  fifty-eight  women 
attended  the  prenatal  clinic,  while  1,551  children  were  registered  in 
the  postnatal  clinic.  The  public  clinic  treated  1,991  cases;  the 
public  health  laboratory  made  13,194  examinations  in  nine  months. 
Three  hundred  and  twenty-one  women  were  received  in  the  Carit 
maternity  hospital;  294  babies  were  born  and  19  died. 

Red  Cross  disaster  relief. — The  appeal  of  the  Red  Cross  for 
funds  for  the  relief  of  the  victims  of  the  terrible  railway  disaster  at 
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Virilla  several  months  ago  met  with  a  generous  response  from  mem¬ 
bers  of  society,  banking  firms,  athletic  associations,  workers,  public 
employees,  teachers,  and  even  children,  almost  40,000  colones  having 
been  collected  in  a  few  days. 

PuNTA  Arenas  Hospital. — Two  new  pavilions  are  soon  to  be 
added  to  the  Punta  Arenas  Hospital,  one  for  contagious  disease  cases 
and  the  other  for  administrative  offices. 

Feminist  League. — On  March  29,  1926,  the  Feminist  League  of 
Costa  Rica  was  organized  in  San  Jos6,  its  purpose  being  to  aid  in  the 
preparation  of  women  for  the  part  they  are  entitled  to  play  in  modern 
life.  By  means  of  lectures  and  newspaper  articles  it  is  hoped  to 
influence  public  opinion  so  that  certain  positions  which  by  their 
nature  might  properly  be  filled  by  women  will  be  opened  to  them. 
The  league  will  try  to  have  women  made  eligible  to  serve  as  members 
of  boards  of  education  and  town  councils,  although  playing  no  part 
in  politics  in  general. 

CUBA 

Campaign  against  venereal  diseases. — The  Cuban  Red  Cross 
Society  has  recently  published  a  pamphlet  on  its  campaign  against 
the  venereal  diseases.  The  reader  is  reminded  in  the  preface  that 
this  campaign  originated  at  the  First  Pan  American  Red  Cross  Con¬ 
ference,  which  passed  a  resolution  inviting  all  national  societies  to 
increase  their  efforts  against  all  preventable  diseases,  particularly  the 
venereal  diseases.  The  Cuban  Red  Cross,  determined  to  follow  the 
program  indicated,  gave  its  patronage  to  a  lecture  given  by  Dr. 
Maria  Julia  de  Lara  Mena  at  Red  Cross  headquarters,  which  has  now 
been  published  as  a  propaganda  pamphlet.  {The  World’s  Health.) 

Fifth  Pan  American  child  congress. — By  executive  decree  the 
following  organizing  committee  has  been  named  to  make  preparations 
for  the  Fifth  |Pan  American  Child  Congress  which,  at  a  date  yet  to  be 
fixed,  will  take  place  in  Habana  in  accordance  with  the  vote  of  the 
Fourth  Congress,  held  in  Santiago,  Chile,  in  1924: 

President:  Sefior  Angel  Arturo  Aballf;  vice  presidents,  Sefior  Domingo  Ramos 
and  Sefior  Ndstor  Carbonell;  secretary,  Dr.  F61ix  Hurtado;  assistant  secretary, 
Se&or  Miguel  A.  Branly;  and  treasurer,  Dr.  Francisco  Maria  Fernfindez.  The 
five  technical  advisors,  in  charge  respectively  of  the  divisions  of  hygiene,  sociology, 
legislation,  pediatrics,  and  education,  are:  Sefior  Alfredo  Aguayo,  Sefior  Aristides 
Mestre,  Dr.  Manuel  Varona  SuArez,  Dr.  Sergio  Garcia  Marruz,  and  Dr.  Pastor 
del  Rio.  Other  members  of  the  committee  are:  Dr.  Antonio  Barrera,  Dr.  Ram6n 
A.  CatalA,  Dr.  Ramiro  Guerra,  Dr.  Aristides  Montori,  and  Clemente  InclAn. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

School  of  nursing  and  child  welfare. — Regulations  for  en¬ 
rollment  in  this  school,  which  opens  October  1,  1926,  in  the  San 
Antonio  Hospital  of  San  Pedro  Macoris,  are  the  following: 
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The  applicant  must  have  a  public-school  education,  must  furthermore  show 
a  certificate  of  good  health,  signed  by  a  physician,  also  a  certificate  of  good  con¬ 
duct  attested  by  two  reputable  and  well-known  citizens,  or  by  two  teachers  of  the 
applicant’s  district.  This  school  for  nurses  is  operated  by  the  recently  organized 
Liga  Femenina,  or  Feminist  League,  constituted  for  the  protection  of  children. 
The  course  of  studies  for  obtaining  a  nurse’s  diploma  covers  three  years,  and 
tuition  is  $20  a  year.  Any  pupil  who  without  proper  justification  withdraws 
from  the  school  before  completing  the  three  years  shall  pay  the  association  50 
cents  per  day  until  the  uncompleted  term  is  finished.  The  third  year  of  the  course 
will  cover  child  welfare. 

Medical  courses  in  national  hospital. — The  National  Uni¬ 
versity  is  carrying  on  a  very  important  work  in  connection  with  the 
medical  and  surgical  courses  by  giving  lectures  twice  a  week  in  the 
clinic  of  the  National  Hospital.  The  medical  clinic  is  in  charge  of 
Dr.  O.  del  Pozo;  the  surgical  clinic,  of  Dr.  R.  de  Lara;  the  obstetrical 
clinic,  of  Dr.  Coiscou,  and  the  clinic  for  skin  diseases,  of  Dr.  P.  E. 
de  Marchena. 

ECUADOR 

Social  welfare. — On  February  12,  1926,  the  Ley  de  Asistencia 
PvJblica  (Social  Welfare  Service  Law)  was  promulgated,  placing  tjiis 
service  under  the  direction  of  the  Minister  of  Charities  and  Sanita¬ 
tion.  This  law  accords  disabled  and  needy  persons  the  right  to 
receive  assistance  from  the  State  and  provides  for  the  organization 
of  the  following  welfare  services.  Care  of  the  sick;  supervision  and 
care  of  the  insane,  care  of  old  people  and  beggars,  protection  of 
young  mothers  and  prospective  mothers;  and  protection  of  aban¬ 
doned  children  and  of  childhood  in  general.  The  chief  executive  is 
authorized  to  have  this  social  welfare  service  extended  throughout 
the  Republic.  All  national  and  municipal  organizations  destined 
for  the  above-named  purposes  shall  be  under  the  direction  of  the 
Social  Welfare  Service. 

Central  welfare  boards  will  be  organized  in  the  city  of  Quito  and 
Cuenca.  The  Municipal  Welfare  Board  of  Guayaquil,  organized 
some  years  back,  shall  continue  to  function  in  accord  with  its  regu¬ 
lations.  y 

GUATEMALA 

Vaccination. — The  Guatemalan  Red  Cross  and  the  Young  Phy¬ 
sicians’  Society  in  February,  1926,  cooperated  for  the  division  of 
Guatemala  City  into  sections  for  the  purpose  of  vaccinating  the 
inhabitants,  issuing  the  vaccination  certificate  which  citizens  must 
show  to  avoid  the  payment  of  a  fine. 

HAITI 

New  EQUIPMENT  AT  Port-au-Prince  hospital. — K  new  X-ray 
machine  has  been  received  and  placed  in  commission  in  the  hospital 
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at  Port-au-Prince.  With  this  apparatus  the  field  in  X-ray  work 
has  been  greatly  enlarged.  Fluoroscopy  and  X-ray  treatment  are 
now  possible,  thus  filling  a  long-felt  want. 

HONDURAS 

Hospital  service. — The  Hospital  del  Sur,  located  in  the  city  of 
Tegucigalpa,  is  a  charity  institution  protected  by  the  Govenunent 
according  to  decree  No.  133  of  April  9,  1925,  the  purpose  of  which 
is  to  furnish  free  medical  care  to  neetly  patients,  without  distinction 
of  race  or  color. 

MEXICO 

Red  Cross. — The  Mexican  Red  Cross  sanitary  brigade  which 
went  to  the  State  of  Nayarit  to  render  its  aid  to  those  affected  by 
the  serious  floods  in  January  returned  to  Mexico  City  early  in  April. 
The  brigade  was  divided  into  four  sections,  which  worked  40  con¬ 
secutive  days,  almost  without  rest,  under  the  most  trying  circum¬ 
stances.  Food  supplies  were  very  scanty,  although  medicines  were 
furnished  in  abundance  by  the  American  Red  Cross,  which  cooperated 
effectively  with  the  Mexican  personnel.  The  total  number  of  sick 
persons  treated  was  7,034;  number  of  injections,  9,050,  and  number 
of  miscellaneous  treatments,  2,150. 

The  Red  Cross  hospital  in  Mexico  City  received  and  cared  for 
many  of  the  injured  in  the  recent  serious  collapse  of  the  gallery  of 
a  motion  picture  theater  in  one  of  the  poorer  sections  of  the  city. 

NICARAGUA 

Day  nursery. — By  act  of  Congress  the  Women’s  Board  (Junta 
Femenina)  of  Managua  will  receive  from  the  Government  a  building 
suitable  for  use  as  a  day  nursery  and  a  monthly  subsidy  of  100 
cordobas  to  be  employed  in  that  service. 

PERU 

Sanitary  regulations  for  industrial  establishments. — The 
Minister  of  Commerce  has  been  enjoined  by  a  recent  presidential 
decree  to  carry  out,  through  the  board  of  health,  a  sanitary  inspec¬ 
tion  of  industrial  establishments  throughout  the  Republic.  All  such 
measures  as  safety  devices  in  factories,  proper  ventilation  and  light¬ 
ing  of  rooms,  water  supply  and  general  hygienic  conditions  of  indus¬ 
trial  and  manufacturing  concerns  shall  be  under  the  supervision  of 
the  board  of  health,  as  well  as  the  protection  of  women  and  children 
in  industry.  The  board  of  health  shall  establish  sanitary  measures 
relating  to  working  hours  and  the  age  of  employees,  and  shall  also 
supervise  the  execution  of  the  existing  regulations  regarding  the 
establishment  of  day  nurseries  and  the  operation  of  dispensaries  for 
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workers.  In  all  industrial  establishments  a  register  will  be  kept  in 
which  the  board  of  health  will  note  the  regulations  to  be  observed  in 
relation  to  the  health  and  welfare  of  employees.  Owners  of  factories 
or  commercial  concerns  or  those  in  charge  who  fail  to  comply  with 
the  regulations  established  by  the  board  of  health  shall  be  penalized 
with  a  fine  ranging  from  5  to  100  Peruvian  poimds.  Owners  of 
industrial  concerns  or  their  representatives  are  also  obliged  to  send  a 
monthly  report,  accompanied  by  a  medical  certificate,  to  the  board 
of  health  regarding  the  health  of  their  employees,  the  number  of 
accidents  and  the  cause  of  same. 

Sanitation  of  Iquitos. — The  Minister  of  Commerce  has  been 
authorized  to  extend  an  order  of  payment  to  the  Foundation  Com¬ 
pany  for  2,000  Peruvian  pounds  to  be  employed  for  preparing  plans 
for  the  sanitation  of  the  city  of  Iquitos. 

Sanitation  of  Arequipa. — The  company  in  charge  of  the  sanitary 
installations  of  Arequipa  which,  including  the  suburbs  of  Yanaguara, 
^Vntequilla,  and  Miraflores,  has  a  population  of  approximately  48,404, 
has,  foreseeing  the  development  of  the  city  in  the  near  future,  made 
plans  to  serve  a  city  of  60,000.  Work  was  started  on  April  1,  1925, 
and  it  is  expected  to  have  both  the  water  and  the  sewer  system  com¬ 
pleted  by  June  30,  1927.  The  water  installation  consists  of  three 
reservoirs  with  a  capacity  of  about  2,260,000  liters,  sufficient  to 
supply  water  to  6,000  houses.  The  sewer  system,  which  is  being 
laid  by  means  of  concrete  pipes,  has  a  total  length  of  65,450  meters. 
Estimates  place  the  total  cost  of  the  water  and  sewer  system  at 
285,000  Peruvian  pounds.  When  this  work  is  completed  Arequipa 
will  possess  a  sanitary  system  as  fine  as  any  to  be  found  in  ^uth 
America. 

SALVADOR 

Sanitation  and  street  paving. — In  his  message  the  President 
states  that  for  the  year  1925,  in  accordance  with  contracts  for  sani¬ 
tation  and  street  paving,  important  work  has  been  done  on  27  avenues 
in  the  city  of  San  Salvador  and  on  17  streets.  Conduits  for  drinking 
water,  measuring  about  6,859  meters  in  length,  were  constructed  and 
4,050  meters  of  old  pipes  inspected  and  reconstructed;  12,700  meters 
of  sewer  were  also  constructed,  and  9,780  meters  of  gutters. 

In  the  port  of  La  Libertad,  work  progressed  rapidly  on  the  sanita¬ 
tion  of  the  city  and  paving  the  streets.  The  same  company  that  is 
in  charge  of  the  sanitation  of  the  capital  is  doing  this  work  in  La 
Libertad. 

URUGUAY 


Vocational  school. — Advices  received  several  months  ago  an¬ 
nounced  that  work  was  rapidly  going  forward  on  the  vocational  school 
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which  the  Uruguayan  Association  for  the  Protection  of  Childhood  is 
founding  in  the  building  which  serves  as  its  headquarters  in  Monte¬ 
video. 

South  American  Hygiene  Conference. — The  following  were 
appointed  by  the  National  Council  of  Administration  as  official  dele¬ 
gates  to  the  Fourth  South  American  Conference  on  Hygiene,  Micro¬ 
biology,  and  Pathology,  which  meets  in  Buenos  Aires  in  July:  Doctors 
Am6rico  Ricoldoni,  Pablo  Scremini,  Juan  Pou  y  Orfila,  Justo  F. 
Gonz41ez,  Estenio  Ormaeche,  and  Arnoldo  Berta. 

Death  of  Dr.  Alfredo  Vid.al. — The  death  of  Dr.  Alfredo  Vidal, 
the  distinguished  physician  who  since  1903  had  been  continuously 
reelected  president  of  the  National  Hygiene  Council,  took  place  last 
January.  Doctor  Vidal,  who  was  a  graduate  of  the  schools  of  medi¬ 
cine  of  Montevideo  and  Naples,  had  been  connected  with  the  former 
as  professor  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  a  member  of  its  council. 

VENEZUELA 

Campaign  against  venereal  disease. — The  dispensary  for  the 
treatment  of  venereal  diseases  opened  in  Caracas  last  February  by 
the  National  Health  Bureau  made  good  progress  dining  its  first 
month,  during  which  250  patients  came  for  treatment. 

The  same  bureau,  through  its  director.  Dr.  L.  C.  Chacin  Itriago, 
who  is  also  president  of  the  Red  Cross,  has  begun  a  campaign  of 
public  education  in  the  cause  and  prevention  of  venereal  diseases 
with  a  series  of  weekly  lectures  which  started  on  January  28,  1926. 

Medical  congress. — The  organizing  committee  of  the  National 
Medical  Congress  announced  the  following  topics  and  reporting 
delegates: 

Section  of  Medicine  and  Surgery 

1.  Medical  geography  of  Venezuela,  Dr.  Francisco  A.  Rfsquez. 

2.  Occurrence  and  prophylaxis  of  Bilharziosis  in  Venezuela,  Dr.  Juan  Iturbe. 

3.  Occurrence  and  prophylaxis  of  ankilostomiasis  in  Venezuela,  Dr.  Enrique 

Tejera. 

4.  Appendicitis:  Clinical  study,  treatment  and  operative  technique.  Dr.  Salvador 

Cordova. 

5.  Surgical  treatment  of  gastric  and  duodenal  ulcers.  Dr.  Augustfn  Hern&ndez. 

Section  of  Pharmacology  and  Natural  History 

1.  The  oil  and  gum  resins  of  the  Venezuelan  flora.  Dr.  L.  R.  Oramas. 

2.  Evolution  of  pharmaceutical  science  in  Venezuela,  Dr.  V.  M.  Ovalles. 

Dentistry  Section 

1.  Importance  of  the  preservation  of  the  six-year  molar  for  the  articulation  of 

the  permanent  teeth.  Dr.  L.  M.  Cotton. 

2.  Dental  caries  in  Venezuela:  Etiology  and  prophylaxis,  Dr.  Julio  Rivas  Ldpez. 


ARGENTINA 

Presentation  OF  THE  “Plus  Ultra.” — On  March  11,  1926,  the 
document  confirming  the  presentation  of  the  hydroplane  Plus 
Ultra,  the  gift  of  the  Spanish  Government  to  Argentina,  was  signed 
with  due  ceremony  in  Buenos  Aires.  It  will  be  recalled  that  the 
Plus  Ultra  was  the  hydroplane  in  which  the  intrepid  Spanish  aviator, 
Ram6n  Franco,  made  his  famous  transatlantic  flight  from  Palos  to 
Buenos  Aires. 

BRAZIL 

Pan  American  Commission  of  Jurists. — It  is  announced  that  the 
meeting  of  the  Pan  American  Commission  of  Jurists,  which  was  to 
be  held  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  August  of  this  year,  has  been  postponed 
to  April,  1927,  at  the  request  of  the  Brazilian  Government. 

NICARAGUA 


Tribute  to  Rivas. — According  to  an  act  of  Congress,  November 
3,  1926,  the  centenary  of  the  birth  of  Anselmo  Hilario  Rivas,  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  patriot,  will  be  commemorated  by  the  erection  of  a  statue 
to  his  memory  and  by  the  publication  of  his  works. 

panama 

Commemorative  stamps  of  Bolivarian  Congress. — The  or¬ 
ganizing  committee  for  the  celebration  of  the  centennial  of  the 
Bolivarian  Congress  has  ordered  an  issue  of  postage  stamps  to  be 
made  in  commemoration  of  this  important  event. 

PERU 

Excavations  in  the  Province  of  Pisco. — ^An  appropriation  has 
been  granted  the  Director  of  the  Archeological  Museum  of  Peru  for 
excavating  in  the  recently  discovered  caves  in  the  Province  of  Pisco. 

URUGUAY 

Monument  to  Rio  Branco. — On  March  11,  1926,  a  monument 
erected  in  honor  of  the  eminent  Brazilian  statesman,  Baron  de  Rio 
Branco,  was  inaugurated  in  Pocitos.  The  President  of  the  Republic 
and  members  of  the  cabinet  and  diplomatic  corps,  besides  many 
other  prominent  persons,  attended  the  inaugural  ceremonies. 
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Recent  tariffs  and  train  schedules  on  principal  raUways  of  BoUvia.  Mar.  20  Stewart  E^McMillin,  consul 
Automobile  service  established  between  Sucre  and  Cochatomta.  Mm.  M  Do. 

The  establishment  of  chinchilla-breeding  stations  m  Bolivia.  Mar.  27  Do. 

C^Uon^u“«ntrL®^u  of  public  instm^^^  .  Apr.  10  R.^i.^^hoenfeld.  consul  at 

Transfer  of  collection  of  3  per  cent  ad  v^orem  fee  on  shipments  ...do .  Do. 

from  Bolivian  consular  officers  to  Bolivian  customs. 


Lumber  industry  in  State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul . I 

Exchange  operations  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  mMket  during  the  year 
1926. 

Construction  in  Recife . . 


The  -Amaton  Valley  rubber  mMket  for  January,  1926 . 

Para  district  doubles  exports  to  the  United  States  in  1924. 

Annual  report  of  the  Prefect  of  Recife......^- - 

Receipts  of  the  Santo  Amaro  Railway  for  192.'> . 

Imports  at  Bahia,  JanuMy,  1926 . -j-r'VVi;;*. 


Imports  at  Bania,  januMy,  . ' 

PreliminMy  annual  report  on  commerce  and  industries  of  sao 
Paulo  for  192.'i.  .  ..  fii  io<>^ 

SugM  shipments  at  Pernambuco,  quarter  ending  I>ec.  3UlTOi--. 
Cotton  shipments,  and  crop  prospects  quarter  ending  Dec.  31, 

Dented  exports  from  Brasil  to  the  United  States  during  calen- 
dM  year  1925.  ^ 

Tobacco  exports  at  Bahia  during  FebruMy.  1926 . 

Cocoa  movement  at  Bahia  for  February,  1926 - - - 

t'ocoa  exports  from  Bahia  for  the  year  192.5  - - - 

The  Amason  Valley  rubber  market  for  February,  1^.— 
Declared  exports  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  the  United  States,  during 
first  quarter  of  1926.  ,, 

Review  of  Brasilian  commerce  and  industries  for  March,  1^... 
Exchange  operations  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  during  February,  1926... 

Establishment  of  a  button  factory  at  Bahia - - - - - 


E.  Kitchel  Farrand,  vice 
consul  at  Porto  Alegre. 

A.  Qaulin,  consul  general  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Nathaniel  P.  Davis,  consul 
at  Pernambuco. 

R.  Frasier  Potts,  vice  consul 
at  Para. 

Do. 

Nathaniel  P.  DavU. 

Howard  Donovan,  consul  at 
Bahia. 

Do. 

Walter  C.  Thurston,  consul 
at  Sao  Paulo. 

Nathaniel  P.  Davis. 

Do. 

Allan  Dawson,  vice  consul 
at  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Howard  Donovan. 

Do. 

■Do. 

.  R.  Frasier  Pots. 

Allan  Dawson. 

I  A.  Oaulin.  ,  . 

Rudolf  Cahn,  vice  consul  at 

Rio  de  Janeiro. 

1  HowMd  Donovan. 


Trade  Notes:  Change  of  ownership  of  leading  daily  “El  Mer-  Mar.  17 
curio,”  Antofagasta:  Construction  of  port  works.  Anioiagasia. 


Antioquian  coffee  situation .  Mar.  15 

Destructive  fire  in  Manisales .  Mar.  U 

Railway  construction . -.---r. .  Hn 

EngUsh  Cotton  Mission  in  Colombia..  . . 

Returns  of  the  “Ferracarril  del  PacifiTO  inl9M..^ .  Apr.  l« 

Proposed  highway  from  Medellin  to  Qulf  of  trabft  .............  Apr.  13 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries  for  quarter  ended  Mar.  31.  ...uo - 

Pro.^ted  highway  lor  Santa  Marta  district .  Apr.  15 

Imports  and  exports  at  Barranquilla  for  March . do - 

Advertising  in  the  Cartagena  district.—  .  APf-  ^ 

Contract  lor  improvement  of  Magdalena  River .  Apr.  /o 


Alfred  Theo.  Burri,  consul  at 
^rranquilla. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do.  ,  . 

Lester  L.  Schnare,  consul  at 
Cartagena. 

Lawrence  F.  Cotie,  vice  con¬ 
sul  at  Santa  Marta. 

Charles  Froman,  consul  at 
Barranquilla. 

Lester  L.  Schnare. 

Alfred  Theo.  Burri. 


February,  1926,  report  on  commerce 


and  industries.---.-..--— --  Mar.  4 


Henry  8.  Waterman,  consul 
at  ^n  Jos£. 

Do.  ... 


Coffee  eiporU  from  Costa  Rica  for  crop  year  192^25 .  Mar.  12  y.  ^jn^ues,  vice 

Quarterly  report  of  Costt  Rican  producU  exported .  Apr.  13 
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SUBJECT  MATTER  OF  CONSULAR  REPORTS 
Reports  received  to  May  15,  1926  Continued 


Market  for  radio  instruments  and  suppUes  in  Nuevitas .  Mar.  8 

Production  and  exportation  of  minerals  from  Camaguey  during  Mar.  9  Do- 
calendar  year  1925.  ,, 

TI»i™b„™,W0fE«».rnC»b. .  M„.  »  KSS,””"' “ 

Cattle  industry  in  Eastern  Cuba  . . M«r  ?i 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries  for  quarter  ending  Mar.  31,  Mar.  31  no.  , 

1926. 

DOHINICAN  REFUBUC 

Foreign  trade  of  Dominican  Republic  lor  calendar  year  1925 .  Mar.  3  I 

The  exporU  of  sugar  in  1925 . Do. 

Q^rter?y*t^e^rrof'comraerce  and  industries  of  the  ^nto  Do-  Apr.  10  j  Do. 

QMr^rreldew  of  Puerto  Plata  consular  district  (quarter  end-  Apr.  15  | 
ing  Mar.  31,  1926).  ! 

ECUADOR  ' 

Ecuadorian  imports  and  eiporU,  1916  to  1924 .  Mar.  26 


Annual  report  on  commerce  and  industries  of  Port  au  Prince  con-  Feb.  26  ^  Ma^ce  P.^^ap,  consul  at 


sular  district  for  1925. 


9U1IN  uiSMiuv  iu«  Mar  lO  Do 

^vdewof(»mmer(»Mdindus'triesquarterendingMar.3i,i926..  Apr.  5j 


Review  of  commerce  and  industries  quarter  ending  March  31,  Apr.  12  j  ‘®“®*** 


Gold  deposits  discovered  in  Panama .  Apr.  8 

March  review  of  the  commerce  and  industries  of  Panama . .  Apr.  14 


WUliam  P.  Robertson,  vice 
consul  at  Panama  C  ity . 
Do. 


Increase  in  foreign  trade  of  Amazonian  Peru .  Mar.  4  j 

SALVADOR  ; 

Highway  improvements  in  Salvador  during  1925 .  Mar.  22  *^**°*'*' 

URUOUAT 

New  offlcial  time  in  Uruguay,  decree  of  March  11,  1926 .  Mar.  16  ® 

Remilations  governing  attendance  of  children  at  moving-picture  Mar.  23  Do. 
theaters  in  Montevideo.  ^  _  | 

Comparison  of  commerce  of  Uruguay  and  Argentina - ^.......|  Mar.  28  iro. 

Cost  of  transporting  cattle  and  other  products  to  market  in  j  Apr.  6  .  uo. 

Reoiganfra'tionof  Uruguay’s  oflBce  of  foreign  commerce . j  Apr.  9|  Do. 


Contract  awarded  for  slaughterhouse  at  Maracay . ■  Mar.  8  j 

Veneiuela  Gulf  OU  Companle’s  hospital  at  Maracaibo . j  Mar.  9  | 

Water  works  and  aqueduct  for  Maracaibo  to  be  constructed,  law  Mar.  29  ,  DayleC.  McDonough, 
of  Mar.  13,  1926.  i  .  _  : 

Radio  broadcasting  and  the  market  for  radio  sets .  I'  strMn 

Serious  shortage  of  water  In  Maracaibo  district . - . ,  Apr.  8|  AleiMder  K. 

The  192C  coffee  crop  of  Maracaibo .  Apr.  9  Lfo. 


